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CHAPTER I. 


On a cold evening of the month of January, the 
widow Santini was preparing her frugal supper, 
and young Anselmo was ruminating on the strange¬ 
ness of his destiny : the sacristan of a neighbour¬ 
ing chapel had just finished the litany, or even¬ 
ing hymn to the Virgin, which he sung every 
night before a Madonna that stood against the 
wall of the next house, when the family were 
alarmed by a hasty knocking at the door. Unused 
as they were to any visits at that hour, and with 
a vague forethought of what was to follow, Cle¬ 
mentina, Susan’s daughter, who lived in the same 
house with her mother, looked out of the window 
to inquire who it was, and was ai^swered by the 
voice of Giuseppe, the servant of Mr. Lefort, 
Anselmo’s uncle; but at the same time by the 
VoL. II. B 
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light burning befete the Madonna, she recognised 
Mr. Lefort him^lf standing in the shade by the 
door. “ It is Monsii” (the vulgar Italian pronun¬ 
ciation for Monsieur), she immediately whispered 
at the head of the stairs. This was sufficient for 
Anselmo, who with a sort of instinctive ti'epida- 
tio*n, crossed the back room, and the mignano or 
open gallery which ran at the back of the house, 
and communicated with that of the milliner’s, after 
which he closed the door of communication. He 
then entered suddenly, and with disordered looks, 
the room where the dress-makers were at their 
work. A few words were sufficient to explain 
the circumstance; and at the same time, Mttle 
Marianna, Santini’s granddaughter, came to con¬ 
firm the tidings, that Anselmo’s uncle had come to 
retake his nephew, and that Susan wished the boy 
to be removed immediatelv to the Parsonage, as the 
best place of security. No time was to be lost while 
the widow was detaining Mr. Lefort, under pre¬ 
tence of his son not being returned from his les¬ 
sons. Although the distance to the Parsonage was 
short, the escape was not unattended with some 

risk, as either Anselmo’s uncle or his servant 

« 

might be looking out of the windows, or be coming 
out at the same time, in which case the boy would 
be forcibly taken away. Two apprentice girls, 
^bow^ver, boldly took the charge on themselves; 
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they concealed Anselmo between them by meiQi 
of their cloaks, and thus walked out arm«ij|w 
arm as if going home. The lamp before the Ms* 
donna threw a faint light; no person was to be 
seen in the street; and the two adventurous girls 
soon turned round the corner and were in the 
main street leading to the Parsonage; they then 
released Anselmo from his thraldom, and taking 
him by both his arms ran to the Rector’s door. 
On being admitted, they delivered their charge to 
the Rector himself, who happened to be at home; 
were praised for their spirit, and immediately 
withdrew with the satisfaction of having easily 
and quickly despatched an errand which might 
have been attended with unpleasant occurrences. 

The Rector was not unprepared for this event— 
he had in a certain manner paved the way for it; 
his intentions were justified in his eyes—he had 
the promise of being countenanced by his supe¬ 
riors ; yet, when the crisis actually came, he 
almost shrank from the responsibility. It is 
always thus with scrupulous consciences, when 
they find themselves drawn into some^act that re¬ 
quires a strong determination. Violent measures, 
however plausible their object may appear, are 
generally of a dubious morality ;~the man who 
engages in them either does not stop to scrutinize 
them too closely, or if he does, he seldom acts with 
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sufficient energy to ensure success. Don Lorenzo 
took Anselmo compassionately by the hand, while 
his sister, Isabella, was kindly re-assuring the boy, 
who was terrified with the idea of the punishment 
that awaited him if he fell into his uncle’s power, 
'fhe Rector and his sister exchanged dubious looks, 
but hardly any words. Some warm wine was 
brought by the servant to restore young Anselmo ; 
and at that moment the door bell was rung, and 
the widow Santini made her appearance. 

She briefly stated the peremptory manner in 
which Anselmo’s uncle had demanded him at 
her hands, to which she liad replied, that he 
was at the parsonage, where he was in the habit 
of receiving lessons in Latin; that then Lefort 
assumed a more than usual sternness of counte¬ 
nance, and seemed impatient of accomplishing the 
object for which he had come. She then pro¬ 
posed to go in quest of him, and now begged the 
rector to go and endeavour to reason with the 
angry foreigner, and persuade him to give up his 
object at least for aw'hile, until the boy should 
be more prepared for the removal. 

To this the Rector objected. ‘‘ I cannot,’' said 
he, “ consistently with rny cliaractor, go and argue 
with a man iit a passion, who will, perhaps, use 
to me language which cannot hear wit! ut 
danger of losing my own temper. No, good 
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Santini, since you have done so much, return to 
him and tell him from rne, that young Anselmo 
is under the protection of the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities, and cannot be given up to him without 
an order from the Cardinal Vicario. Meantinve 
the boy will remain here for the present.” 

The widow, although she did not like the idea 
of facing again Ansehno’s disappointed relative, 
submitted to necessityj and summoned up all the 
energy of her character. On arriving home, she 
entered the room whore Mr. Lefort was, and re¬ 
peated the message of the rector. Surprise and 
passion were visible in Lofort’s countenance;—he 
turned deadly pale, and for a while could not 
utter a word. At last snatching up his hat and 
liis canc, he descended the stairs, and turning 
round to the terrified females—“ Yours is vil- 
lany,” he exclaimed, “ for which you shall have 
to account. I will have iny nephew, I am his 
natural protector, and shall apidy to the proper 
cjiiarlor for him !”—and v/ith this ho hurried out 
of the liouse, followed Lw his servant. 

Here a new epoch begins for Anselmo. On 
that night the decisive step was taken which 
was to alter his prospects. The^ support of his 
natural protector was rejected, and from that 
moment Anselmo was left a destitute child, at 
the merry of strangers. The reflection was dis¬ 
tressing; but Anselmo was too young to under- 
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stand all the disadvantages of his situation. He 
was besides bewildered by several other contending 
feelings, amongst which repugnance to his uncle’s 
house was the foremost. The treatment he had re¬ 
ceived even in his father’s house at Naples, for three 
years, had been far from encouraging. Whether 
by his fault, or that of others, he did not clearly 
comprehend, but certain it is that he had not met 
with much sympathy or indulgence; and things 
had been still-worse during the last twelve months 
he liyed with his uncle. It was not so much the 
occasional severities with which his trifling faults 
were visited, but the general unvaried tenour of 
coldness and ungenial sternness Avhich revolted 
him, and made him feel himself a stranger in his 
uncle’s house, treated like a dependant on his 
bounty. His keen sense of tliis unremitted harsh¬ 
ness sustained his resolution ; his pride was roused 
in him, and he firmly, though modestly, expressed 
to the rector his determination to do any thing 
rather than to return again with his uncle. This 
burst of energy surprised and pleased the cler¬ 
gyman ; from that moment he looked upon An- 
selmo’s return to the bosom of the church as 
certain, and built several fond liopes on his 
future studies and advancement. Calling him his 
spiritual,^on, and giving him some good advice, 
after a short prayer he dismissed him to his rest. 

Anselmo, after so much agitation, closed his 
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6 )^ 69 , and slept as soundly as if he had been the 
happy son of affectionate parents. When he 
awoke next morning, he was greeted by the 
Rector, who led him to his sister’s sitting-room» 
where, after several kind questions from that 
lady, he partook of the usual breakfast of cho¬ 
colate. He was then shown by Don Lorenzo all 
over the parsonage, the adjoining church, vestry, 
and gardens, which extended towards the abrupt 
banks of the Tiber. From tliat day he was a 
regular inmate of the rector’s family. 

Don Lorenzo took every day more interest in 
his young charge. He endeavoured to di82}el the 
unseasonable gloom which darkened his features 
as well as his mind—to revive hopes and cheerful 
prospects in his breast; and this task was rendered 
easy by the natural light-heart edness of youth. 
He told Anselmo that he would make all his 
efforts to obtain for him the interest of the eccle¬ 
siastical sujjeriors, and even the ^u'otection of the 
holv fallier liimself. This of course was on con- 
dition of his following jhat faith in which he had 
been brought up in his infancy, and»which he had 
since neglected and impaired by communication 
with heretics, from whom he had imbibed doubts 
and erroneous doctrines. The Rector had frequent 
conversations with him on religious subjects, and 
argued with him on some of the points in dispute 
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between protestants and the church of Rome. 
Notwithstanding Anselmo’s youth, and the little 
knowledge he could possibly have of scholastic 
and dogmatic arguments, yet he was on some of 
the principal points of controversy not altogether 
a despicable adversary for Don Lorenzo. He 
took those questions on plain, obvious grounds 
of common reason, and was quick in discover¬ 
ing some flaw in his opponent’s logic; he often 
thought he detected contradiction, and modestly, 
yet firmly, stated his objections. The good Rector 
was not displeased with him on this account; 
on the contrary he encouraged him to express 
all his doubts ; he often repeated to him that he 
could not be honestly a convert as long as any 
unconquered doubt remained within his mind, for 
Don Lorenzo abhorred tlie idea of hypocrisy, more 
even than that of heresy. In his heart he was not 
displeased to see the candour with which the youth 
stated his sentiments, and the disinterestedness 
with which he opposed his plain judgment to that 
of a person who was nctw his sole protector on 
earth, fearleiss of encountering his displeasure. 
He argued well from this of the youth’s heart, 
for Don Lorenzo was a man of generous and warm 
sentiments. He had no spleen—no hatred—he 
bore no malice to heretics, although he was firmly 
persuadeli they were in the wrong. When after- 
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wards Anselmo’s objections had been mostly con¬ 
quered, there still remained one to his submitting 
his faith entirely to the authority of the church of 
Rome, and this was to him a question of feeling 
more than of judgment. He anxiously inquired 
whether it was obligatory on him to believe that 
persons who had been brought up and had lived 
under a different belief from that of the catholic 
church, were unavoidably condemned to perdition. 
This was a delicate point—Anselnio’s heart, as 
well as his reason, rejected the stern dogma. 
But here the Rector’s benevolent heart offered 
him a clue without his swerving from his implicit 
faith. He made distinctions, which he supported 
by the authority of several divines and contro- 
versists who had v/ritten upon the subject. He 
said that God would not condemn a man who was 
not guilty; that men, generally speaking, had 
within their reach the means of discovering the 
true religion; that, therefore, if through cul¬ 
pable neglect, indifference, or obstinacy, they 
omitted to inquire and make the necessary efforts 
to discover the true light, they werd guilty ; that 
it was highly probable that almost every heretic 
or infidel among civilized nations had, at some 
epoch or other of his life, certain yearnings and 
doubts as to the eiToneousness of his own creed, 
and certain suggestions, supplied by grace, about 
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which was the true church, and that those who 
did not avail themselves of those inspirations in a 
matter of such moment, were the authors of their 
own ruin; that, however—and this was to Anselmo 
the only consoling part of the doctrine—if indivi¬ 
duals there be in any part of the world who really 
have not had the means of discovering the truth 
-—who have felt an earnest desire, and implored 
God in their own way to enlighten tliem, and 
have meantime acted according to the dictates of 
conscience and those princij^les of natural ccpiity 
and morality which are to be found in almost 
every religion—those men, there was reason to 
suppose, would find mercy in the eyes of the Cre¬ 
ator, and they probably received, even perhaps at 
the moment of death, a beam of light, and saw and 
acknowledged I he true faith, which sincere ac- 
knowledgment, according to the catholic dogma, 
is sufficient to make a man a believer, and entitle 
him to salvatioji. “ There are throe baptisms,” 
Don Lorenzo said, “ that of water, that of blood, 
by which mart30‘s were lyiptized, and that of con¬ 
trition, which applies to the persons we have been 
speaking of, and which, if accompanied by a desire 
of performing tlie other practices of the church, if 

t 

time were granted to them, is sufficient to save. 
Don Lorenzo concluded by observing, that we 
should iiot presume to pry too far into the inscru- 
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table views of Providence, but hope and trutt in 
its infallible justice and in its ineffable mercies. 
This explanation satisfied, if not the mind, at least 
the heart, of Anselmo, which at that age was the 
most influential part of his moral nature. 

The Rector could be eloquent on these subjects, 
because he spoke from honest belief. He expa- 
iated on the innumerable martyrs, confessors, 
and doctors, who had illustrated the church of 
Rome—on the miracles which had sealed its creed 
—on the extent of its influence—on tlie unanimity 
of belief which reigned amongst its disciples—on 
the wilful sacrifices which were made by so many of 
its votaries—on the trials that church had sustained 
through so many ages, and even of late years, when 
the gates of hell seemed for a moment to prevail 
against it, but from which it had come out tri¬ 
umphant;—on the consolations it oflered to sen¬ 
sitive souls by its august cerenionieH, by its mer¬ 
ciful tribunal of confession, by the cliarity of its 
ministers, who devoted themselves to the care of 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted of spirit;—and 
by the promises which it held, and wliich could 
not fail, for they proceeded from etmnal truth. 

Then, with persuasive pathos, his eyes siifi’used 
with benevolent tears: “ Come, my son,” he 
would say ; “ thou whom Providence has put in my 
way that, by means of my humble ministry, thine 
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immortal soul may be saved—thou whom I love 
already as my spiritual son—thou whom the boun¬ 
tiful Creator has endowed with an intelligent 
mind, and with a refined heart; come to the bosom 
of the true church, tliat loving mother by whom 
thou wert christened and confirmed—that mother 
will fold thee in its fond arms—she is always in¬ 
dulgent, always ready to receive the stray sheep— 
thou ncedest not fear, slie has no terrors for the re¬ 
pentant ; she is all lo^x*—she will cherish, protect, 
and assist thee in tliy spiritual and temporal wel¬ 
fare ; remember it is the church of her who bore 
thee into the world, and whom thou art bound to 
pray for every day in thy life; thou must be— 
thou art already oiic of us—thou Avert born in the 
very centre of our holy church—thou canst not de¬ 
fraud her of her due. Oh! what peace—w''hat tran¬ 
quillity of mind you will enjoy, once united again 
to the congregation of llie faithful ! Your destiny, 
my son, is no vulgar one—Providence has watched 
over yon from your birth—perhaps you are des¬ 
tined to glorify it, to be yne of the pillars of the 
true faith. 0h ! do not tliroAv away the blissful 
prospect.” Such and similar effusions, pro¬ 
nounced Avith a fervid, expressive, and impas¬ 
sioned tone of A'oice, were irresistible to An- 
selmo. With a mind impatient of arbitrary con- 
trolj had a heart open to an appeal to his 
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affections. That heart had been too long neg¬ 
lected ; it had recoiled on itself, but had lost none 
of its sympathies, and wlien touched now by a dis¬ 
criminating hand, it throbbed with all the quick¬ 
ness of responsive gratitude. The boy shed tears 
profusely—they were tears of joy—tears of affec¬ 
tion unrestrained, such as he had never shed 
before, and he would have given his blood to 
testify the sincerity of his sentiments. The Rector 
would make him kneel at the foot of the crucifix, 
and there Anselmo professed himself ready to 
return to tliat faith which he had for some years 
neglected, rather than actually abandoned. 
These were to Anselmo some of the most con¬ 
solatory moments of his life. A catholic clergy¬ 
man, animated by a spirit of charity such as that 
of Fenelon, has an incredible power over the 
heart of his pupils. 

Meantime the Rector did not neglect Anselmo’s 
temporal interests. He had taken an early op- 
portunit}^ of reporting to the Cardinal Vicario 
tlie late occurrences, and had met with appro¬ 
bation of his conduct, * receiving a positive in¬ 
junction not to deliver Anselmo into the hands 
of his uncle or of any other person, the boy being 
now considered as under the protection of the 
ecclesiastical government, who would take care 
to remunerate the Rector for the trouble and 
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expense. As for the future education of the boy, 
it would be matter of further consideration ; the 
Pope would be made acquainted with the case, 
and his Holiness, whose charitable zeal was we.l 
known^ would undoubtedly provide for him. 
Meantime Anselmo must be instructed and well- 
g^rounded in the principles of the catholic faith. 

The Rector was satisfied with these assurances, 
which he communicated to Anselmo, exhorting 
him at the same time to render himself worthy 
of the illustrious patronage that was promised 
hinj. Don Lorenzo was above self-interest; and 
although the additional expense occasioned by 
his young charge weighed somewhat heavy on his 
small income, and that months after months 
elapsed without his receiving any furtlier direc¬ 
tions, or any supply beyond vague promises, he 
never allowed these circumstances to influence his 
conduct. He treated Anselmo with the same 


uniform kindness, supplied his various wants, and 
above all, persevered in his instructions to prepare 
him for his reception in the bosom of the church. 

Mr. Lefo^-t meantime took no steps to have 
his nepheM^ restored to him; either he did not 
like, on account of the mother’s connexions, to 
divulge the history of her second marriage, or he 


thought that the plea of religion was too powerful 
an ofttacle in his way in a country like Rome, 
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An appeal to the French resident only might 
prove effectual; but just at that epoch a political 
system of menagement had been adopted by the 
First Consul of France towards the Court of 
Rome, which, coupled with the circumstances of 
the child’s birth, and of liis apparent unwilling-^ 
ness to return witli his relative, deterred Mr< 
Lefort from making any direct application for the 
purpose. Perhaps he felt liis ground, and Was 
advised not to proceed. He caused it, however, 
to be signified to the widow Santiiii, that from 
tile moment Anselmo was refused to him, he did 
not consider himself any longer bound to provide 
for his support, and that the widow’s pension, 
which Mr. De 13 rec had assigned her in remune¬ 
ration of her past services to his son, and which 
Lefort had regularly paid since his brother’s death, 
would also cease, in consequence of her being 
a party in the conspiracy by which Anselmo had 
been taken aw'ay from his natural protectors. 

The widow was little affected by the loss. She 
thought she had fulfilled a paramount duty, and 
that Providence would "consequently provide for 
her; and if not in this world, at least in the next, 
she w'Oiild meet with retribution. There is often 
to be found among poor peoide in catholic coun¬ 
tries, an ascetic feeling of resignation, whieh, while 
it raises their minds above earthly consideratimis, 
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is apt, on the other side, to reconcile them to 
passivencss and indolence: however, it gives a 
loftiness to their ideas which is not found among 
the bustling, thriving, matter-of-fact mechanics 
of protestant countries. It changes the scene of 
their enjoyments from reality to future hope-— 
from present to perspective good. The principle 
itself is of a superior nature to that of the Eastern 
fatalists—for while it makes them resigned, it does 
not produce in them that stupid ferocity for which 
the Mussulmans are distinguished. “ The good 
things of this world are not for us,” the Santiiii 
used to say, when preparing her humble fare; 
“ they are for the rich, but we poor shall be re¬ 
warded in another world.” 

Lefort continued to remain for several months 
at Rome, after which he set off for his native 
country. While he was still residing in the town, 
and when the question about the ways and means 
towards Anselmo’s support was agitated among 
the ecclesiastical authorities, suggestions were 
thrown out by some more violent, among the rest, 
of resorting to measures of authority to oblige 
Lefort to provide for his nephew ; but the sugges¬ 
tion was waived by those who calculating better 
the character of tlie times, and knowing the mild 
and prudent disposition of the reigning Pontiff, 
thou^it the measure proposed too glaringly op- 
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pressive to be pursued, especially against a Fi*ench 
citizen like Mr. Lefort. The Vicario himself did 
not countenance the proposed measure. That 
dignitary of the church was naturally averse to 
violent proceedings. He was a man of courtly 
address; a portly, well-looking personage, with 
a good-humoured countenance, not unmixed with 
an air of consequence, which was excusable in 
a person who filled the second situation in the 
Roman metropolis. Descended from a noble 
family in the north of Italy, he fully appreci¬ 
ated a certain regard due to rank and connexions. 
He was besides of an easy, somewhat indolent, 
disposition, and his time at present seemed to be 
sufficiently filled with the important affairs of 
his station. 

After the confusion created by the revolutionary 
wars, Rome had just been restored to its ancient 
theocratic government. Pius VII., the estimable 
Chiaramonti, had been the preceding year pro¬ 
moted to the supreme dignity of pontiff. He had 
been seated a twelvemonth in the papal chair. 
His placid, benevolent temi^er, and .unaffected 
piety, were already manifest. While the enlight¬ 
ened Consalvi was intrusted witli the temporal 
i^JTairs of the state, the Vicario was charged with 
the restoration of the ecclesiastical discipline in 

the Roman jurisdiction; and the task was not 
V0L.II. c 
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easy. During the short-lived Roman republic, 
and the occupation by the belligerent armies, 
many among the pastors and the flock also had 
neglected their duties—some had abjured their 
tenets, others had taken civic oaths inconsistent 
with tlieir obedience to the supreme authority of 
the church. Scepticism and relaxation had been 
the consequence. These wounds were to be probed 
by a skilful hand, in order to ascertain the extent 
of the evil and to remedy it. Some of the guilty 
were to be punished, others reclaimed. Several 
members even of the Sacred College had shared 
in the general aberration. They had resigned 
their purple before the republican authorities; 
their conduct was now to be tried in full con¬ 
sistory. Yet Pius VII. was inclined to mercy, 
and of course the Vicario and others followed the 
same bias. The erring individuals were admo¬ 
nished ; some of them made a public retractation 
of their errors, and were received again in the 
open arms of their indulgent pastor. A general 
wish seemed to prevail to forgive and forget. 
The trials which were past had been of such an 
extraordinary nature as to entitle the guilty to 
much indulgence. Purifications of a similar sort 
were necessary in the lower clergy. Some pastors 
had given scandal to their flocks—they were re- 
inSVed and replaced by others more trust-worthy. 
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The regulations of the church were newly en¬ 
forced* and every thing reassumed by degrees that 
appearance of prosperity and decorum for which 
the Roman clergy were certainly distinguished. 
Other evils of a more worldly nature existed. 
The foreign conquerors and the republican chiefs 
had made great havoc in the property of the 
church—it was necessary to restore order in tjie 
dilapidated finances. It has been remarked, that 
while at Naples the patriots who suffered so se« 
verely in 1799 were, generally speaking, men of 
superior inforniation and merit, disinterested and 
well-meaning, although mistaken, the Roman re¬ 
volutionists were in general contemptible. The 
consequence was, that after their fall they were 
not regretted, and were soon forgotten; and while 
the affairs of Naples threw a lasting odium on the 
restored monarchy, the memory of the Roman re¬ 
public, with its ridiculous consuls and tribunes, 
was consigned to contempt and oblivion. The 
behaviour of the new pontiff was also calculated 
to inspire confidence, and every thing seemed to 
promise a long season of pbace and happiness to 
Rome and to the catholic world. The warrior 
chief who had assumed the reins of the French 
Government, seemed friendly 7 disposed towards 
the See of Rome; and under his powerful pro¬ 
tection Pius proceeded in his laborious task of 
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renovating the discipline of the catholic church 
by the maxims of Lambertini and Ganganelli, 
whose good sense and moderation he seemed to 
have inherited. 

■ In the midst of all these important, occupations, 

the appeals of the rector of G-, in favour of 

Anselmo, met not with that eager attention from 
the Vicario that Don Lorenzo himself, placed in 
a more humble and contracted sphere, seemed to 
expect. Several desultory conversations passed ; 
kind promises, excuses on the multiplicity of af¬ 
fairs, delays,—such were the’ accounts Don Lo¬ 
renzo brought home every time he returned from 
the Cardinal’s palace, fatigued, over-heated, and 
depressed in spirits. 

At last, after several months passed by the 
Rector, in a state of anxious suspense, after me¬ 
morials upon memorials to Cardinal and Pope, 
he was apprized by the Cardinal Vicario that 
Anselmo had been appointed by his Holiness’s 
special wish to a vacant place as a boarder in one 
of the principal Colleges at Rome. The prelimi¬ 
nary expanses were fo be defrayed partly from 
the Pope’s private purse, and partly by the ma¬ 
ternal relatives of Anselrno. 

This being ascertained, it became incumbent on 
the Rector to go and return thanks to his Holi¬ 
ness, ^fio^in the midst of the numerous and per- 
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plexing cares of his temporal and spiritual govern¬ 
ments, had condescended to take such peculiar 
notice of, and bestow such essential favour on, his 
youthful protege. 

Don Lorenzo having inquired of the Cameriere 
Magglore what day he would be most likely to 
obtain access to the Holy Father, took Anselmo 
with him one evening to the Quirinal Palace. 
The.atmosphere of a court, even of a papal court, 
appeared tainted with worldliness to the humble- 
minded Clergyman. As they ascended the hill of 
Monte Cavallo, and came in sight of the lordly 
modern structure, which has been chosen by 
recent Popes as the place of their residence in 
preference to the ancient venerable-looking Vati¬ 
can ; as they met the splendid carriages issuing 
from the spacious courts; as they saw the guards 
doing duty before the portals,—Don Lorenzo 
could not help remarking how different every 
thing looked here from the sober appearance of 
his retired parish near the banks of the Tiber. 

They entered by one of 'the lateral gates, and 
ascended the spiral staircase which led tliem, after 
passing many corridoKs, to the pontifical apart¬ 
ments. Lifting the thick stuora, they found them¬ 
selves in a lofty ante-room, where several do¬ 
mestics in livery were in attendance. Thence they 
Droceeded through another ante-room, and were 
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admitted to an apartment where several persons, 
chie6y in the clerical dress, were waiting for 
an audience. Here Don Lorenzo and his charge 
sat down. Soon after a smart, good-looking 
Monsignore, who was in waiting, came in from 
the inner apartments, accompanying with obse¬ 
quiousness a Cardinal, who had just left his 
Holiness. The church dignitary was dressed in 
black, but his red stockings and band showed his 
rank. After having seen him to the door, the 
Monsignore returned, and announced to one of 
the gentlemen waiting, that it was his turn for the 
audience. He at tlie same time accosted Don 
Lorenzo, and, having taken his name, promised 
him to introduce him as speedily as possible. 

The whole appearance and etiquette of the 
place had in it much real solemnity. A re¬ 
spectful silence prevailed; the few words that 
passed were in a whisper; now and then was 
heard the report of the falling stuore in the ante¬ 
rooms, or of the bussole, or folding doors, from 
the inner^ apartments,* resounding along the lofty 
ceiling, or the creaking step of some spruce at¬ 
tendant, as he hastily jfticed on the tesselated 
pavement. A peculiar feature of the papal 
court, and which gives it a strangeness of ap- 
pearan<^\ is that not a female is there to be seen 
within the vast compass of the pontifical residence. 
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The walls of the apartments were hung with 
purple damask, relieved by a few painting* of 
sacred subjects. The furniture was splendid but 
ancient—^massive gilt arm chairs, marble tables, 
heavy silver candlesticks. A sober and partial light 
left the greater part of the room in a sort of shade. 

In this place our visitors waited hour after 
hour, until most of the applicants who had pre¬ 
ceded them had obtained their audience. As 
they issued one after the other from the presence 
of the Sovereign, one might see on their coun¬ 
tenances and by their carriage the various success 
of their applications. Some came out elated, 
smiling, carrying their body erect, and stepping 
lightly along, as if their good prospects gave new 
springs to their frame. Others paced on heavily, 
their eyes cast down, and appeared to go out re¬ 
luctantly: the number of the latter, however, wsls 
small, for the good Pius was a kind listener to his 
subjects, and did all he could to alleviate their dis¬ 
tresses ; he allotted to the aid of the poor the greatest 
part of his private purse; and he has been known 
to say to some disappointed applicant of the latter 
class, with his affectiilg and unaffected simplicity, 
after, looking in his private drawer, “ I am sorry 
you came too late, my monthly allowance is gone; 
but come early next month, and I will spare you 
what I can.” 
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It was near ten in the evening when Don Lo¬ 
renzo was told his Holiness was at leisure to re¬ 
ceive him. The Rector took Anselmo by the 
hand, and they followed the Monsignore, They 
passed several apartments resembling the last, 
when two folding doors opened before them, and 
they found themselves in the presence of the sove¬ 
reign Pontiff. 

The ceremonial to be observed, consists of three 
genuflexions with the right knee—one at the en¬ 
trance, one in the middle of the room, and the 
third at the feet of the Pope. As soon as they 
knelt the third time, with the intention of kissing 
the Pope’s feet, Pius, with a smile of benignity, 
extended his hand first to Don Lorenzo and then 
to Anselmo, and they both kissed the piscatorial 
ring. He desired them to rise, for Pius did not, 
like his predecessor, Braschi, keep his applicants 
kneeling, nor did he allow them to kiss his feet, 
which he kept under the table before which he 
was sitting. 

Pius VII. was then in his sixtieth year. His 
figure wasi not yet curved by the weight of time, 
but his head was habitually bent forward over 
his breast. His eyes were dark and intelligent, 
and his features were expressive of application, 
perseverance, sincerity, and benevolence. Simple 
as a chf-H in his habits, he was quick in the exer- 
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cise of his mental faculties, and steady in the ful« 
filment of his duties. He received Don Lorenzo 
with kindness, and testified to him the sense he had 
of his zeal for the boy Anselmo; he was glad that 
the situation of the latter was now ensured in the 
College. He then hinted at his aversion to violent 
measures, and that he preferred that things should 
be done without scandal. Then turning to An¬ 
selmo, and patting him on the cheek, “ Be vir¬ 
tuous and studious,” said he. ‘‘You must endea¬ 
vour to do yourself honour in the community you 
are going to enter, and God and men will not 
forsake you.” 

The good Pius proceeded then to question the 
Rector ^about the state of his flock—entered into 
pa^^ details, with which he seemed perfectly 
acquainted, although he had never done the duties 
^ a secular priest, having passed from the Con- 
/vent to the Episcopal See. He received kindly 
from Don Lorenzo several memorials, glanced at 
them, countersigned them with his own hand, 
placed them under a slab of porphyry, in a par¬ 
ticular place among the piles of papers with 

which the ample table before him was loaded, and 

* 

then bending his head as a signal for their depar¬ 
ture, stretched his hand first to Don Lorenzo and*, 
then to Anselmo, whese hand he pressed in token 
of paternal kindness. The visitants stepped back- 
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wrards across tlie room, the three genuflexions were 
repeated, the folding doors opened, and Don Lo¬ 
renzo and his charge found themselves out of the 
venerable presence, and among the smirking and 
smiling Monsignori in waiting in the outer apart¬ 
ments. Silently they descended the great stair¬ 
case, and passing among the Swiss Guards in the 
vestibule, came out of the front gate of the pa¬ 
lace, and into the line square of Monte Cavallo. 

The moon shone in all its brightness above 
the gardens of the Colonna family, throv/ing a 
mild light on the obelisk and the colossal statues 
and horses which stand before the pontifical pa¬ 
lace. Monte Cavallo is an interesting spot: like 
several other places in modern Rome, it unites 
the recollections of various and distant epochs; 
it bears still the name of ancient Quirinus; its 
obelisk and statues are the spoils of the Romans 
over Egypt and Greece. The mansions of the 
Roman nobles remind us of the ages of feudal 
power and feudal strife; while the pontifical pa¬ 
lace, the residence of a singular monarchy, pre¬ 
sents the image of the empire of religion, of spi¬ 
ritual force, contrasted to ihc^ empire of physical 
power. 

Don Lorenzo and Anselmo did not cany their 
speculation^so far; yet the young man was alive 
to the impressive and contrasted scenes which 
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this and other parts of Rome afford. They re¬ 
traced their steps towards the banks of the Tiber, 
and were soon again in the quietness of Don Lo¬ 
renzo’s parochial atmosphere. 

The preparations were made for Anselmo’s ad¬ 
mission into College, the fitting out was completed, 
and the epoch of his reception into that studious 
community fixed for the re-opening of the schools 
after the October vacation. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


Towards the close of the same year, Anselmo 
was admitted into college. He sallied out of the 
vicarage, dressed in his violet sottana and simarra, 
or gown and mantle, accomi^anied by his benevo¬ 
lent guardian. As they proceeded down the Corso, 
they found it thronged with elegant carriages and 
gay pedestrians ; it was the hour of fashion¬ 
able promenade. Anselmo till then had little 
thought of the gaieties of the world, but now 
that he was going to be secluded from it in the 
retirement of cloistered life, his heart beat quick, 
and a pang of involuntary sadness shot through it. 
He was already affected at the idea of parting with 
the Rector, his kind sister, and his quiet apart¬ 
ments ; he began to cast an uncertain and dubious 
look at futui^ity ; he 'svas to be thrown on the so¬ 
ciety of strangers, of young men of his age,—he, 
who had never associated till now with one; he, an 
orphan, to mix with youths who enjoyed the affec¬ 
tion and ^\re of their parents. All these, and other 
reflections of the same nature, afiected him power- 
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fully; his eyes filled with tears, he said not a 
word, and his companion was equally silent. 
The benevolent mind of Don Lorenzo was also 
weighed down with anxiety, although from a 
different source. He felt regret at parting with 
a youth whom he really loved, in whom he 
thought he had discovered good dispositions ; but, 
at the same time, he felt satisfied with the idea 
that his efforts in the favour of Anselmo had been 
blessed by Providence—that he would now be 
in a favourable position to follow his education. 
He thanked Heaven for having listened to his 
humble supplications and crowned his labours. 
So far the feelings of the worthy Rector were 
satisfactory, though mixed with a tinge of melan- 
chol}". But then, looking at the ingenuous being 
who silently followed his steps, holding him affec¬ 
tionately by the hand—^when he beheld the ex¬ 
pression of candour reflected on his brow—^when 
he thought of that mind till now pure and clear like 
the waters of a mountain-spring—that mind of 
which he had read every thought, which knew no 
guile—when he reflected that sooner^or later that 
mind must become troubled, tainted by the com¬ 
merce of others—^fhen he thought on the dangers 
to which Anselmo’s simplicity would be exposed 
among scores of young men of various dispositions 
and ages—^when he remembered that Anselmo had 
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shown on many occasions a susceptible mind and 
keen feelings—^wben he thought on his strange 
early education, then he really felt his heart shrink 
within him. He looked affectionately at the boy, 
then raised his eyes to heaven, and ejaculated a 
prayer for the welfare of Anselmo’s immortal 
soul. “ Oh,” he fervently said within himself, “ if 
Providence had given me the means, I should not 
have conhded this precious trust to the hands of 
strangers ; I should have educated him myself as 
the child of my heart; but, Heaven knows, I can¬ 
not—I am a poor clergyman, and have a brother 
and sister to support: I^tat voluntas tua,^ he 
concluded; and he bent his eyes downwards in 
mild resignation. 

They had now left the Corso, and arrived at 
the gate of the college. Here they met one of 
the Camerate, or divisions returning from their 
afternoon walk ; it was composed of boys of An¬ 
selmo’s age. The young men, as they passed him 
two by two, looked curiously at the new comer, 
and whispered one to the other. They were young 
men from eleven to fifteen; they passed on, and 
the Rector and his charge were shown up by one 
of the servants into the apartments of the Rettore, 
or head Superior of the college. He was a man in 
years, of respectable appearance, with a keen eye 
and a stern face. He was sitting in his library 
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with an air of conscious importance; he half rose 
at the entrance of the strangers. Anselmo kissed 
his hand according to custom—the Rector said a 
few words of recommendation, to which the Su¬ 
perior answered politely, and used an encouraging 
phrase or two to the boy. Then ringing, he de¬ 
sired a young man whom he named, of the middle 
camerata, to be sent down to him. The youth ap-. 
peared. “ This,’* said the Superior to Anselmo, 
mentioning the other by name, “is to be your 
angelo custode, who is to guide and instruct you 
in your duties and the regulations of the commu¬ 
nity in which you are now admitted.” Anselmo 
took the hand of Don Lorenzo, and pressed it to 
his lips; the latter, with a tremulous voice, pro¬ 
nounced a parting blessing, and the two youths 
left the Superior’s apartments. The Rector then 
took his leave, and bent his solitary way towards 
his parish. 

The youth to whom Anselmo was consigned 
was of an easy, good-natured, thoughtless dis¬ 
position. As they proceeded along the corridors 
and the great staircases* of that va^t monastic¬ 
looking building, he kindly endeavoured to cheer 
Anselmo’s spirit, asked him several questions, and 
told him that he would iind several good pleasant 
fellows in the division. To all this Anselmo an¬ 
swered but little—his heart was too full. By 
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the dim light of a few lamps placed at long in¬ 
tervals, he examined those massive walls, the 
capacious embrasures which led to the casements, 
the grated windows, the long vista of corri¬ 
dors, the low doors of the difterent apartments 
or cells, and he found nothing enlivening in 
the aspect of his future mansion, nor ip the 
silence which reigned over it, interrupted only 
by the slow measured steps of some professor, or 
by the shutting of some distant door, which was 
echoed through the vaulted passages. They at 
last arrived at the camerata. The young men 
composing it occupied one end of a vast corridor, 
separated from the rest by a wooden partition. 
To the right and left of the jiassage were the cells 
of the boarders, and in the middle was an open 
space in form of a cross, which was allotted for 
their meeting at the hour of recreation. The 
first door on the left by the entrance was that of 
the Prefect. Anselmo’s guardian tapped gently 
at the door. Come in,” cried a gruflf voice from 
withim It was the Prefect, a country priest, who 
had all the .provincial roughness, and a strong pro¬ 
vincial accent. He scanned Anselmo from head 
to foot with something of Oie look of a gaoler, 
and then taking up a key, he proceeded to show 
him the lO^m which was to be allotted to him. 

The college of which Anselmo was now an in- 
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mate, was one of the principal establishments of 
this sort in Rome. It united the peculiarities of 
a school and of a college. Boys were received 
in it as early as eleven years of age, and some of 
them remained in it till the age of five and twenty. 
The latter were those who devoted themselves 
to the ecclesiastical profession, and who went 
through their theological studies until they re¬ 
ceived their ordination. The general course of 
studies for those who entered at an early age, was 
two years of Latin, of which they were expected 
to know the first rudiments previous to their ad¬ 
mission ; two years between humanities, rhetoric, 
and Greek ; two years of philosophy, the first of 
which was allotted to logic, metaphysics, and ma¬ 
thematics, and the second to natural history, che¬ 
mistry, and ethics; and lastly, four years theology, 
which was divided into scholastic, dogmatic, sacred 
scripture, and the study of the Hebrew language. 
There were about twenty professors, mostly, 
though not all, ecclesiastics, but all well quali¬ 
fied for their respective instructions, and some 
of them men of an established reputation in the 
scientific world. The lectures were opened to 
strangers, and regularly frequented by a great 
number of young men from all classes in Rome. 
The college great bell announced, morning and 
afternoon, the opening of the schools, and then 
VOL. II. u , 
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the crowd of youths collected under its ample 
arcades, the youngsters loitering with their satchels 
under the arm, waiting for the professor to walk 
in. The young men of the upper classes lounged 
about with the ease of men of the world, dis- 
cussing matters relative to their studies, until the 
lecturer, in his black simarra or silk gown, ap¬ 
peared, and then the most diligent, formed half a 
circle round, and accompanied him with respect¬ 
ful, yet friendly attention, into the lecture-room, 
A curious mixture of characters and costumes 
were seen. The boarders in their violet dresses 
and three cornered hats; the clerical students in 
black ; the civilians in all sorts of colours, but all 
decent and respectable. Poverty was no impedi¬ 
ment to admission—the children of the lower classes 
were not excluded from it—the lectures were at¬ 
tended gratis, and the only incidental expenses 
were some trifling fees at Christmas and Easter, 
from which the poor boys were even considerately 
exempted. The public establishment was sup¬ 
ported from its own revenues—^the professors had 
regular salaries besides lodgings, and the upper 
ones boarded in the college. 

With regard to the inner or boarding establish- 
menj^ it was supported partly from its own reve¬ 
nues, out of which the maintenance of a certain 
number of pensioners, named alumni, was de- 
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frayed; but it also admitted of an additional 
number of boarders, who paid a moderate yearly 
sum for their support, and were called convittori. 
Most of these belonged to families of the better 
order, in the capital or in the Roman territory. 

The rules of the establishment, in all their de¬ 
tails, presented a uniformity of plan. Comfort 
and regularity at the same time were consulted. 
The college had been once in the hands of the 
Jesuits ; and it is well known, that those disciples 
of Loyola, whatever be the abuses into which the 
order may have fallen from the too great increase 
of its power,*—whatever be even the original vices 
of its internal discipline as regards its own mem¬ 
bers,—^it is well known to those who know any 
thing about the matter, that the Jesuits Were the 
best teachers and directors of youth that Roman 
Catholic countries ever had; that they in this 
particular have been the benefactors of mankind; 
and that without them all Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries, but above all the southern ones, such as 
Italy, would have been ten^tiraes more sunk into 
ignorance than they actually are. Many of their 
bitterest enemies, the,French philosophers, and 
their Italian disciples, owed to the Jesuits their 
education; they owed to them those habits of in¬ 
quiry and assiduity which they afterwards turned 
against their mentors and against the church. The 
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Jesuits, generally speaking, were neither bigots 
nor persecutors. They were by far the most 
liberal of the regular clergy, and for this very 
reason they incurred the hatred of the more 
ignorant and fanatical orders the Dominicans and 
Franciscans; they were not the friends of over- 
grown despotism, and they therefore drew upon 
themselves the hatred of courtiers, ministerial 
oppressors, such as the vindictive Pombal, and 
others of the same stamp. The philanthropists 
associated themselves with the latter, against an 
order which had instructed one half of the youth 
of Europe for two centuries, but which seemed to 
aim at a monopoly of the human mind, and at the 
absolute direction of human reason. 

But whatever the failings of the Jesuits may 
have been, Anselmo was destined to know them 
only by the benefits they had conferred. The 
order had been long aboli&lied, and its guilt or 
innocence almost forgotten ,* but its system of edu¬ 
cation remained, having been sacredly preserved 
by the commission to whom Ganganelli liad in¬ 
trusted the care of public instruction on the dis¬ 
missal of the Fathers. They had remained espe¬ 
cially in vigour at the Colleges, and one might 
fancy the spirit of the Jesuits still animating 
institutions. A Cardinal was placed at the 
head of its direction, and this was no sinecure; 
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he appointed the Professors, and examined the 
progress of the youth intrusted to their care. 
Once a year prizes were given—gold and silver 
medals in each class; and the examination of the 
tasks of th(‘ candidates devolved on the Cardinal, 
The distribution of the prizes was done in the 
great hall of the College with all the pomp that 
the Roman Clergy know so well how to display 
in similar circumstances. 

The internal regulations of the Seminary were 
equally decorous. Each boarder had his separate 
room, airy, comfortable, and clean; he was to 
provide liiinsidf with his furniture, as well as his 
dress aiui liiKUi. '^J’he distribution of time was 
as follows:—The young men were awakened every 
morning before sunrise, by the Prefect of each 
respective division, who went round the corridor 
and opened and knocked at each door. Half an 
hour wat: allotted to them for dressing, after 
which they assop"‘bled in the Hall and went 
to Chapel There after assisting at divine 
service lliev returned in silence to their rooms, 
where eacli prepared his own breakfast;. Bread 
alone was allowed by the establishment for this 
meal; every boarder provided himself with what¬ 
ever olre he thought proper, and a common fire 
was sn]:plied for boiling or dressing the ingre¬ 
dients. After breakfast an hour was allotted to 
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prepare for school, and learn the tasks. Then 
they took their books, and proceeded down to the 
great porticoed square, and thence to their re¬ 
spective schools. The lesson lasted about two 
hours, after which the boys went back to prepare 
for dinner. This was a plentiful and wholesome 
meal: it consisted of soup, a plate of meat or fish, 
cheese and fruit, and about a pint of common 
wine. During dinner silence was kept, and one of 
the young men chosen by turn^, read from a pulpit 
some chapters of the Ecclesiastical Histories, in 
Italian, by Cardinals Orsl and Bellarmino. 

The refectory was vast and lofty: a carved 
walnut-wood wainscoat ran along its walls, with 
seats for more than one hundred persons. Mas¬ 
sive tables were fixed in the floor, which was 
raised one step all around. The dishes, which were 
portioned out in the kitchen, were brought round 
in trays by lay servants, who went through their 
accustomed routine with the greatest possible re¬ 
gularity, and in the most profound silence. The 
Vice-Rector, meantime, a portly, majestic-looking 
clergyman, was walking up and down the middle 
of the refectory, watching tlie youthful messmates, 
ready to see justice done, and the regulations of the 
institution attended to. One of these regulations 
wa\.' silence during meals; and when, from the 
natural loquacity of youth, some whispering passed 
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between two neighbours, the quick glance of the 
Sub-Rector assumed the form of a frown, which 
had the effect of checking the juvenile offenders. 
Thus in Italy the language of gesture becomes 
familiar to the natives from early youth, and their 
mind sympathetically seizes the meaning of the 
eye without the assistance of words. 

After dinner, and a short prayer of thanks, the 
Collegians assembled in clusters round the Vice- 
Rector, who said a few words of kindness, advice, 
or admonition to them. He then received the re¬ 
port of the weekly delegate from each division, who 
having previously collected the votes of his com¬ 
panions with regard to the choice of the place to 
which they intended to take their afternoon walk, 
reported to the Superior, who look care that two 
divisions should not meet in the same spot. The 
walks out of the various gates, the Forum, the 
villas of the Roman nobility, and the gardens of 
some of the Convents, were the places mostly fre¬ 
quented by the youtlis. The right of voting on 
this and other similar questions, and the decision 
by majority, were a peculiar and important feature 
of the institution. It gave the boys a feeling of 
aelf-importance, and’aii idea of their rights and of 
4he manner of exercising them properly. This was 
any thing but despotic; the superior had certainly 
the right of sanctioning the choice or of putting his 
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veto, which he seldom did without stating his rea¬ 
sons for it, and then a new election took place. 

From the refectory the Collegians passed into 
the adjoining hall, which was furnished with mar¬ 
ble basins and water-spouts to perform their ab¬ 
lutions, cleanliness being much attended to; and 
thence in long lines the divisions retraced their 
steps, by the great staircase, to their respective 
wards. The subsequent hour was termed recrea¬ 
tion, and the boys assembled in the corridors, 
where they either played at fives, or chatted or 
amused themselves in any harmless way. After 
this they returned each to his room, and there 
they prepared for the afternoon lesson. When 
the great college bell tolled, they dressed and 
went as usual to their classes; the lesson lasted 
two hours, after which they assembled in their 
respective divisions, and went out accompanied by 
their Prefect. Two by two, the tallest at the 
head, and the Prefect with the youngest by his 
side, they went on through the streets of Rome 
decorously; strangers to the pomps and the 
follies of the world, they contemplated it without 
understanding it, and without participating in its 
splendid misery. They returned about dusk, the 
hour of the Ave Maria, went to their rooms to 
undJ^'m, then to chapel to say the rosary, then 
to the refectory for supper, which consisted of 
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sallad, cheese, and wine; after which another hour 
of recreation brought the day to a close, and they 
retired then to rest. The Prefect went round to 
see the lights put out, and to lock the doors. 

Such was the every-day life in the College. On 
Sundays and other holidays, and during vacations, 
the time of lessons was divided between studying 
in their apartments and additional recreation. 
The afternoon walk was of three or four hours. 
They then went to some villa, or some field, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and taking with them 
the implements of play, had a merry time of it. 
The Prefect, with his breviary, or some other 
book in hand, sat himself down on a bench, having 
his pupils under his eye; but beyond this he never 
interfered in their play, except in cases of dispute. 
Blows were forbidden—the spirit of conciliation 
was inculcated. Slight oftences were punished by 
the Prefect sending the culprits to their rooms 
during recreation time; if of a graver nature, 
they were reported to the Sub-Rector, who de¬ 
prived the ofiender of his wine of fruit, or at 
times of his meat at dinner, reprimanded him in 
presence of his companions, and in some rare 
cases, made him kneel down in the middle of the 
refectory during dinner. Corporal punishment 
was never resorted to. Solitary confinement was 
mentioned at times ad terrorem ; and the grated 
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window of a cell was pointed at on the landing- 
place of one of the great staircases, where some 
offender had been once in a time confined. With 
these mild paternal regulations, a community of 
about threescore youths was conducted and kept 
in the greatest order and the best discipline. 

Anselmo spent three years at College, which 
he employed in the study of the Latin classics and 
humanities. It has been often observed, that 
youthful days passed at school, at an age when 
the passions have not yet broken forth with their 
stormy violence, and before their mind is ac¬ 
quainted with the cloying realities of life, are the 
happiest part of a man’s career. But this like all 
other trite remarks, is often fallacious, or at least 
partly incorrect. At best the happiness in ques¬ 
tion is a sort of negative one—-the mind is unac¬ 
quainted with great pleasures as well as with 
great sorrows; but who will say that the grief and 
anxieties of a boy are not as keen to him as the 
more serious sorrows of mature life are to a man 
more advanced in years? With regard to An¬ 
selmo, the,peculiarities of his situation, and the 
early susceptibility of his feelings, mixed a more 
than usual quantity of bitterness in the cup of his 
life. The first year he passed in a state o 
acquiescence, he enjoyed even his comparative 
tranquillity and his religious consolations; but as 
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he advanced m his studies, and felt capable of 
rising, as he was applauded by his masters, and 
looked upon with deference by his fellow students, 
he felt the first stings of ambition, and tliis, 
although laudable, excited other feelings of a less 
pleasant nature. He began to look back upon 
himself and his forlorn condition, and to make 
comparisons —a fatal propensity, which is the 
source of man’s woe. 

Once a month Anselrno used to visit his early 
guardian the good Don Lorenzo, whose house was 
always open to him as if it had been his paternal 
homo. Yet this indulgence which at first gratified 
Anselmo’s feelings, became by degrees less attrac¬ 
tive. It was only exchanging one species of mo¬ 
nastic life for another of greater dulness. There 
is a sort of gloom spread over the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, which is owing to 
the obligatory celibacy of his order. There is also, 
concomitant with this, a darker hue of austerity 
of habits and rigidity of features; light gaiety can 
only be an intruder in such places. Don Lorenzo 
was, like thousands of his brethren, gincere in his 
observance of his self imposed duties, and truly 
the life of a Catholic clergyman who observes 
them, is a subject worthy of admiration; he must 
be almost more than man, his spirit is trained to 
a state of self-denial unknown in any other con- 
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dition. Don Lorenzo was also, what not many 
of his brethren are, cheerful and good-tempered 
withal; but his joviality was rather of the passive 
kind,—a joke, a laugh, a game at tre sette,—^but 
these did not exactly suit Aiiselrno. 

He was now arrived at a critical period. It 
was that epoch which occurs earlier in southern 
than northern climates, in which both physical 
and moral influences eflect a complete revolution 
in the youthful mind. The quiet uniform pastimes 
of boyhood no longer satisfy the thirst of excite¬ 
ment, every thing present appears insipid, dreams 
of future bliss fatigue the mind and keep it in a 
state of feverish agitation; the world seen at a 
distance, assumes the most glowing tints, which, 
however, like the enclianted palaces in the Eastern 
Tales, vanish afterwards as you approach them, 
and leave you in darkness and disappointment. 
Not that the enjoyments of the world are con¬ 
temptible in themselves, this is merely the exag¬ 
geration of spleen, or the cant of ascetics; but 
they become worn out, like the more simple illu¬ 
sions of childhood, only they leave a sting behind 
—the sting of remorse,—while there is not before 
them any cheering vista, but dismal old age. 

Anselmo began to reflect seriously on his future 
pro^^ects. He did not intend to become a church¬ 
man ; he did not know exactly why, yet he felt 
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himself appalled by the magnitude of the task. 
That task for Roman Catholic clergymen is enor¬ 
mous, however light it may appear to triflers, and 
to unbelievers in disinterested virtue. A Catholic 
clergyman, if he be sincere, renounces all that the 
world has of choice gifts—-he devotes himself to a 
life of self-restraint, and self-denial—he renounces 
pleasures and pomps—^he renounces even the na¬ 
tural rights common to the rest of mankind—^he 
lives but to be useful to his fellow-creatures, and 
looks for his reward after death. Anselmo did 
not feel himself equal to the sacrifice, and he dis¬ 
dained to offer an imperfect holocaust. 

Like all new comers, Anselmo had been at first 
the butt of his brother collegians, and ended at last 
by being a general favourite. He never aspired 
to be a leader, but he became one by progress in 
his studies; he followed the quiet tenonr of his 
way, and he was at last courted by leaders, liked 
by the rest, and his opinion was listened to. 
He was willing to oblige; many a time he saved 

some of his more idle or duller comrades from 

• 

exposure and punishment, by assisting them in 
their tasks; and as the service was done without 
ostentation, it bound their gratitude the more. 
His masters were pleased with him, but his other 
superiors thought they discovered in him a lack of 
devotion. He was not one of those who confessed 
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and took the sacrament regularly every week; he 
did not kneel all the time of service ; he did not 
put on a look of sanctified abstraction from all 
worldly objects; he was too alive to exterior im¬ 
pressions, he was too mundane. The Vice-Rtector 
had several conversations with him on the subject. 
He was a man of experience, and he had completely 
understood Anselmo’s character. He appealed to 
his reason, to his sense, with perfect confidence. 
What were Anselmo’s prospects in thcrworld ? He 
had renounced his paternal relations; his mother 
was not heard of; she seemed to have retired from 
the world, and her position with regard to her own 
relations would prevent her from stepping forth 
and taking her son openly under her protection. 
What therefore remained for Anselrao to doP To 
continue his studies, to follow the ecclesiastical 
career \vhich presented no obstacles to a young 
man of talents, and Anselmo might one day aspire 
to its first dignities. Was that not a prospect 
flattering to a soul constituted like his? To raise 
himself by his own means, and in spite of outward 
circumstances, to owe his advancement merely to 
liis own exertions under Pro\^idence? But in 
order to attain this, it was necessary to assume 
som^hing moi'e of a religious spirit, to discipline 
his thoughts, to .... “ However,’* the 

Vice-Rector would add, “ if you feel an invincible 
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dislnclinalion for the ecclesiastical life, then I have 
nothing more to say; then consult your honour, 
then return into that world which you have left, 
and which you now seem to regret, but I doubt 
whether you will find it as liberal as the church 
would have been to you.** 
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CHAPTER III. 


About this time Anselmo contrived to open a 
correspondence with some of his father’s relations, 
who resided in the north of Italy. Several letters 
passed, in which he stated his present condition, and. 
complained of his irksome and insulated situation. 
One of his school-fellows was the messenger who 
went to and from the post-office, a mission which 
was not without some danger both to principal 
and accessary if discovered. At last Anselmo 
received an epistle from his uncle, who was then 
at Florence, in which, after sharply rebuking 
him for giving up his natural protectors, he told 
him that he would still undertake the care of him 
if he showed more docility than for the past, by 
which means his fate would be better than he 
had a right to expect. This letter was not much 
calculated to soothe the mind of Anselmo. The 
reproaches it contained were such as are often in 
the mouths of those who have a right to reprove, 
sure of not being answered. The allusion to Ansel- 
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mo’s prospects was harsh, to say the least of 
it. Anselmo felt all this; he had been allowed 
to be brought up till seven years of age in one 
religion, or rather one form of worship, deci¬ 
dedly the most captivating to young minds; 
what wonder that he should still feel attached 
to it, and not be inclined to forsake it on mere 
dictation ? His father had told him several times 
he would not interfere with the creed of his 
children, but let them judge for themselves^ and 
choose when arrived at the proper age for it. 
How different his uncle’s present conduct I How¬ 
ever he was in a dilemma, and must make a choice, 
and he flattered himself that by returning to his 
uncle’s protection, he might conciliate his feelings " 
and his interest with what he owed to his faith 
and to his conscience. He wrote, therefore, a 
respectful letter, stating his willingness to submit 
to the dictates of his uncle in every thing except a 
renunciation of the religion in which he had been 
brought up,—an alternative to which, he added, 
lie was not afraid to be reduced, from the en- 
lightened judgment of his relative, and from the 
tolerant sentiments expressed by his lamented 
father on that important subject. 

A reply to this letter was received, passing in 
silence over the last and most important part of 

Anselmo’s epistle, but informing him that steps 
VoL. II. K 
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would soon be taken to demand him from the 
superiors of the college, a demand which was 
authorized by his own wishes, and which must 
therefore be supported by the expression of his 
sentiments when required in proper time. 

Accordingly a friend of Mr. Lefort, a resi¬ 
dent at Rome, presented himself at the college, 
and having inquired for Anselmo, had an inter¬ 
view with him, in which the young man re¬ 
peated his wishes of quitting his present residence, 
and returning to his friends. Being assured on 
this point, the negotiator proceeded to the Su¬ 
perior of the establishment, and presenting Mr. 
Lefort’s credentials, requested to know when it 
would please his Reverence to allow him to exe¬ 
cute his commission by taking with him young 
Anselmo De Bree, in order to send him oS to his 
uncle at Florence. 

The Superior looked surprised more than angry. 
The young man had been placed under his direc¬ 
tion by orders from the Cardinal Vicarlo, accord¬ 
ing to the express wish of His Holiness, and he 
had not the least power; he could not think for 
a moment of listening to this unexpected, and he 
must be allowed to say, somewhat unseasonable 
demand. ‘‘ What! a young man, who had spent 
three years in that college, supported by that 
establishment, in order to be brought up in the 
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tenets of the holy catholie religion, arid instructed 
at the same time in the letters of the world ; who 
had shown himself a sedulous and proficient pupil 
in both, so as to give promises of adding one more 
to the meritorious individuals who had come out 
of that institution. (And here he raised his eyes 
to a long line of portraits wliich adorned the walls 
of the apartment, and among which were seen 
prelates, jurisconsults, cardinals, afid even popes, 
in their respective robes, and who all had been the 
inmates of that college.) After all this trouble, 
expense, and expectation, how could Anselmos 
uncle, or any gentleman in short,” slightly bowing 
to the one before him; “ how could they expect 
for a moment that they were going to return-this 
young and hopeful plant to the care of a guardian 
from whom it had been once taken away, and for 
the wisest of reasons, for interests far above anv 
worldly consideration.” 

There was some show of argument in what the 
Superior said, although it rested on' a tottering 
base, an act of authority.* But yet, as the Su¬ 
perior was not aware of the wishes of the boy, the 
argument had still plausibility in it. The appeal 
to the cares taken for Anselmo had something 
affecting in it, for certainly the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities had treated the young man with tender¬ 
ness ; they had acted as affectionate guardiansT— 
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they had afforded him the best education that tlieir 
public establishments could afford; and if Ansel- 
ino’s position at collegia had become irksome, this 
was from causes extraneous to the general admi¬ 
nistration of the establishment. Tlie tone also 
with which the latter (a venerable-looking man, 
who had been himself brought up within those 
walls, under their ancient inmates the Jesuits), 
pronounced the above sentences;—the mixture of 
dignity, firmness, and urbanity, which became 
both the churchman and the gentleman ;—his atti¬ 
tude, as he rose up from his arm-chair from the 
warmth of his feelings, and was now leaning witJi 
one hand on his writing-table,—all these tnade a 
strong impression on Mr. Lefort's agent. 

“ He felt,’* lie replied, “ the delicacy of his mis¬ 
sion, which he would not have undertaken but to 
oblige an intimate friend, a friend of his early 
youth; he felt the greatest respect for the reverend 
Superior of that college; he was j^ersuaded young 
Anselmo had received in it the best possible in¬ 
struction, and had been treated with tlie greatest 
attention—indeed, from what he had seen now of 
the interior of the institution, lie was highly edi¬ 
fied with the appearance of decorum, propriety, 
and comfort, which showed itself in every thing 
connected St^ith the education of youth; and he had 
no doubt that his friend, Mr. Lefort, when in- 
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formed by him of the manner in which his nephew 
had been treated, and of which strangers were 
apt to form fallacious ideas, would feel perfectly 
gratified: meantime he had commissioned him to 
defray whatever the boy had cost the institution 
. . . Here the Rector waved his hand, 

and interrupted him. 

“ That must be entirely out of the question; 
the funds of the institution are sacred to the pur¬ 
pose of educating a certain number of young men 
in piety and learning—a vacancy occurred, to fill 
which Anselmo was admitted by the will of the 
highest authority, therefore no debt was incurred, 
at least no pecuniary debt; as for a debt of gra¬ 
titude, that must rest between men’s hearts and 
their consciences, of which account God alone 
keeps the balance.” 

But yet your Reverence will allow me to say 
that this young man cannot remain always here, 
and that it is essential for him to conciliate the 

i»- 

afiection of his natural jn-otectors, his relatives, 
who alone can afibrd him-the means of supporting 
himself hereafter in the world. Of what use will 
be the scientific edifcation he will receive here, if 
in going out of these gates he will find himself 
alone, unfriended, and unprotected.” 

“ We do not allow our deserving pupils, who 
continue their course of studies to the end, to go out 
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of these gates alone, unfriended and unprotected. 
There are funds to provide the candidate for holy 
orders with a suitable patrimony; after which he 
will not lack the protection of the Cardinals and 
Prelates who administer the affairs of the institu¬ 
tion.” 

“ Tills is ])crfectly right for those who enter 
the holy orders, but young Anselmo does not seem 
inclined to do so. He has not even received the 
first minor orders, from what I understand.” 

“ No! and this must prove to you how little 
artifice and bigotry, with which I understand that 
foreigners, and especially Protestants, are apt to 
charge us, are practised within these walls, or in¬ 
deed, if the truth were known, within the walls 
of any other iiistitution of this alma metropolis. 
Here is a young man, the orphan son of a heretic, 
of a protestant father, who has willingly become 
an inmate of our establishment, and lived in it for , 
three years, entirely supported, without binding 
himself to any obligation for the future. Indeed, 
had we chosen to take advantage of his youthful 
enthusiasm, of the warmth of his imagination, he 
would by this time have reached the threshold of 
the sacred orders. It was not later than the second 
year of his residence amongst us, that he expressed 
a wish to i*wCeive the tonsure, and enter the first 
minor orders; he sent for the good Rector of G. 
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his early confidant 5 who questioned him as to his 
vocation; but as we thought him not sufficiently 
grounded yet, we told him he must wait some 
time longer, examine himself closely every day, 
renew his prayers to Heaven to direct him in the 
path best suited to his welfare, and then, if he 
persisted in his determination, we should joyfully 
accept him among us humble Ministers of the 
Altars. Since that time he has said nothing more 
on the subject, and we have mentioned nothing 
more to him. Perhaps it would have been better 
for him had we listened to his first request, as the 
young man seems of late to have become more 
worldly, and to have turned his thoughts from 
spiritual objects.” 

“ Since your Re\ erence has been so patient and 
so courteous as to afford me all these explanations, 
allow me to ask you what will become of the 
young man if he does not intend to enter the 
ecclesiastical profession ?” 

He has now finished his humanities, he will 
go on through his course of rhetoric and of philo¬ 
sophy, which will take hiih three years piore ; then 
he will have his choice to begin theological studies, 
or to leave the institution. His protectors then 
will provide something for him in one of the 
secular professions; the institution only provides 
for those who enter holy orders.” 
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‘‘ This is but a very uncertain prospect; and 
besides it must feel a burden to Anselmo's mind, 
if the youth has any susceptibility.” 

“ But, Sir, let us speak plain, do you know 
any thing of Anselmo’s intentions—have you seen 
him ?** 

“ I have seen him, (here the Rector looked grave), 
and I believe his intentions are to return to the 
protection of his uncle, who is his natural guardian.” 

“ He has placed himself under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Church, and woe to him if he aposta¬ 
tize from it.” 

“ I am sure his intention is quite the reverse, 
and I believe that his uncle has no wish to force 
his conscience.” 

“ All very fine words, but w^e know what they 
come to. Chi pratica col zofpo impara a zoppi- 
care. When he came to us, or at least when he 
went to live with the good Don Lorenzo, he was 
neither a Catholic nor a Protestant; he had im¬ 
bibed doubts upon all our dogmas, and this after 
having been brought up in our religion till he 
was seven yoars of age.” (The stranger smiled at 
the idea of a boy seven years pld being grounded 
in any particular communion). “ But, Sir, this* is 
a mere waste of words. Your appearance and your 
manners h^ve engaged me to enter into this expla¬ 
nation so far, to which I was not bound ; I must 
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now conclude, for it is vesper time. Young An- 
selmo cannot be given up to you, for such is the 
mandate of his Eminence, the Cardinal Vicario, 
from which I cannot swerve.” 

“ Then I am sorry to have given you all this 
trouble, and I shall inform my friend of the fruit¬ 
lessness of my first exertions for him ; he will best 
know what steps to take next.” 

“ He may apply to the Cardinal Vicario, if he 
like,” said the Superior, with an indignant smile. 
“ I don’t think he will do much in that quarter.” 

Upon this the stranger bowed and took his leave. 

It was now Anselmo’s turn to be examined. He 
was sent for in the evening, and repaired to the 
Superior’s apartments. The countenance of the 
latter exhibited its usual expression of gravity, 
but there was not the angry look nor the frown 
which Anselmo had prepared himself to encounter. 
The fact is, that the Rector felt sincerely con¬ 
cerned for the fate of the young man, and he 
thought that both for his worldly and his spiritual 
welfare, it was his interest to remain where he 
was, to go through his regular course t)f studies, 
enter holy orders, and become a member of the 
Church. Patronage would not be wanting then 
This was what the Rector himself had done; this 
was what numbers of his friends had done also; they 
now all lived comfortably, peaceful, and happy; 
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why should not Anselmo be satisfied with the 
same lot? This is the view that most people, 
both at Rome and elsewhere, take of affairs—a 
view very natural, though at times fallacious. 

The Rector began questioning Anselmo upon 
the interview he had had with the stranger. He 
next asked him whether he had received letters 
from his uncle, and by what means. Anselmo 
avoided mentioning his past correspondence, in 
order not to commit the person who had carried his 
letters to and from the post; but confessed that he 
had received a letter from the stranger, and pro¬ 
duced it. It was couched in general terms, and 
merely stated, that his relative had commissioned 
Mr. — — to claim him from the Superiors. 

“ And are you prepared to accede to your 
uncle’s request?” 

Anselmo said, ho had well reflected on the sub¬ 
ject, and he thought it was best for him to accede 
to it. 

“ What! to go and live among heretics, to re¬ 
nounce your faith?” 

Anselmo observed, that he was now old enough 
to have an opinion of his own—that that opinion 
was firmly for the religion in which he had been 
brought up, and which no inducement or threat- 
could ma|^e him forsake. He had expressed his 
intentions to his uncle on the subject already. 
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Here Anselmo forgot his caution in the fervour 
of his sincerity. 

“ What before he wrote to you V* 

Anselmo then acknowledged he had received 
other letters and answered them. When asked by 
what means, he gave an evasive answer. 

‘‘ But what,” said the Rector, ‘‘ makes you 
dissatisfied with your present mode of living. 
Have you any reason to complain of your Supe¬ 
riors V' 

“ No,” said Anselmo, “ you have always been 
kind to me, but yet my situation is peculiarly un¬ 
pleasant. I have here no natural protectors who 
take an interest in me; 1 appear to all ray com¬ 
rades a forsaken boy. The reflections to which 
my situation gives rise are extremely painful. 1 
am here filling, and J think undeservedly, the 
place of another who might be one day a useful 
member of the clmrch, whilst I feel no vocation 
for the sacred ministry. I don’t dissemble to you 
that I do not feel the slightest inclination for the 
ecclesiastical j^rofkssion, and without a vocation I 
shall never enter it. The late Vice-Rector has 
often told me in a ceutain manner, that it was ex¬ 
pected that the alumni should embrace that career; 
that this was the object of the application of the 
funds of the institution to their support; that if 
they do not feel that vocation, they ought to make 
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it known, and leave room for more suitable can¬ 
didates, instead of consuming the property of the 
church. This has given rise to many irksome re- 
flections and scruples in my mind.** 

“ You ought to have spoken to me about it; 
you know I never pressed you on this point, in¬ 
deed I once dissuaded you from adopting a rash 
determination. The Vice-Rector was apt to say 
things hastily at times. No one will ever force 
you to enter orders without your consent—I 
answer for that.” 

“ I am sure of this, Father; but yet it Js a 
question of delicacy, of justice, whether to con¬ 
tinue in this position.” 

And do you not feel any scruples of delicacy 
in leaving your benefactors thus abruptly ?” 

I must leave them at all events in two or three 
years, and then I should feel burdened with a 
heavier debt towards them, a debt which I cannot 
repay by fulfilling their expectations.” 

“You hold the same language as your uncle’s 
agent, wlio offered to,pay for your maintenance, 
as if the Institution were not above these paltry 
considerations. We are not Merchants.” 

“ Pardon me, but I was alluding to the debt of 
gratitude, which nothing can ri^ay. But the sen¬ 
timents^ I have imbibed in thi^'institution, I hope 
and trust I shall never forget.’* 
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“ Amen! But Is theie not also a latent ^vish of 
mixing in that world which seen from the win¬ 
dows of this edifice appears so gay and invi|iug, 
but in which, mind what I tell you, you will find 
nothing at last but disappointment and sorrow! 
And so you are determined to go to your rela¬ 
tions?” 

“ Yes, I am, as soon as I shall be allowed so 
to do.” 

“You had better think of what you are about; 
it is not with me that you will have to discuss the 
matter, but with the Vicario, who you know has 
the secular arm at his order. He must be in * 
formed of this; that done, I have discharged my 
duty, and I wash my hands of the business.” 

So saying, he dismissed Anselmo, who paced 
slowly back the long corridors, and ascended the 
ample staircase which led to his camerata or 
ward. 

Retired to his cell for the night, he ruminated 
on the events of the day, and on the words of the 
Rector. He was now attempting to leave a 
peaceful and pious abode, an asylum in which he 
had passed three yoals among his youthful associ¬ 
ates; he was going to leave those altars at the foot 
of which he had ejaculated many a fervent prayer, 
those schools where his mind had been stored with 
the beauties of classical lore, those instructors 
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whom he venerated, and to go where? Among 
persons, who, although related to him, had now be¬ 
come strangers, and whose manners were foreign to 
his ; yet they were his relatives, from whom alone 
he had a right to expect support, among whom 
alone he had a home. Anselmo concluded this 
painful recapitulation by saying his orisons, im¬ 
ploring the intercession of the Virgin, whose image 
hung at the head of his bed, and then composed 
himself to rest. 


For several days after that, nothing new was 
heard about Anselmo’s fate, and he lived in ex¬ 
pectation of what further steps his uncle should 
take, when one morning, as he was returning from 
his class, he met the Superior in the inner hall of 
the college, who beckoned to him. The Superior 
was in company with a Clergyman of a harsh, coarse 
appearance, and of familiar intrusive manners, very 
different from the retired dignity of the other. 

“ Anselmo De Bree,” said the Rector, here is a 
gentleman from the Cardinal Vicario, who wishes 
to ask you some quef^tioiis on the part of his 
Eminence. We will walk under the portico to¬ 
gether.” Anselmo silently obeyed, by following 
behind the Superior. 


“ Well, Signorino,” said the stranger, with a 
sneer, so you intend to leave college, and return 
to your uncle, do you not ?” 
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“ My uncle has sent for me, and I intend to 
comply with his wish.” 

Softly, hel hello^ but you and I must, first 
settle accounts together.” 

“ Accounts with you, Sir; I don’t recollect 
having seen you before.” 

“ I am only the humble messenger of his Emi¬ 
nence, and in his name I tell you, that you must 
not stir from where you are. You have been 
treated with too much attention already, chiefly 
on account of some of your connexions; as for me, 
I told his Eminence, that he was conferring too 
much honour upon you, by taking so much trouble 
in your affair, and that a refractory boy like you 
ought to be sent to San Michele,” (the place of 
correction for juvenile offenders.J 

If the calm persuasive manner of the Rector 
had almost shaken Anselmo’s resolution, this harsh 
address was only calculated to strengthen it. He 
replied in a subdued, but steady tone of voice, that 
he was not aware he had done any thing to de¬ 
serve such humiliating punishment. 

The Rector threw a significant glance at his 
companion, and putting his hand on Anselmo’s 
shoulder : “ But, my son, why not remain with us, 
we have been till now satisfied with you; you con¬ 
fess you have no reason to complain of us; why 
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not continue your studies quietly with us, and 
then you might rejoin your uncle?” 

“ Then perhaps he might not be disposed to 
receive me.” 

“ Let him go,” said the stranger, “ he will soon 
repent, he will soon regret his former domicile 
within these walls.” 


‘ ‘ I shall always think of this community with 
gratitude and affection,” replied Anselmo, feel¬ 
ingly, “ and the memory of the years I have spent 
in it will accompany me to my dying day. But 
it is time I should rejoin my relations, and know 
what I have to expect iii tRis world, I cannot 
always remain a lone, forsaken, unclaimed being.” 

The stranger seemed struck with the warmth 
of Anselmo’s reply, for the expression of natural 
feeling finds an echo even in the roughest hearts; 
besides, he expected to liave to do with a boy 
whom it was easy to frighten; he now saw he had 
to encounter a spirit fully formed and determined. 
He changed his tactics. 


“ His Eminence,” said he, “ feels a particular 
interest in your welfare; he has desired me to 


promise to you his staunch jirotection, if you will 
abandon this wild scheme of returning to your 


uncle. He condescends to request, where he might 
corainli;\d. You have only to forward to him an 
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Open letter for your uncle, in which you signify, 
that after reflecting more seriously on your present 
situation, you have resolved to continue your 
studies for the present, and when better grounded 
in learning, you will then think of returning to 
him. Why, this is not more than most young 
men at college do. They leave their relations for 
a time, and afterwards return to them.” 

Yes, true,” replied Anselmo, “ but my case 
is very diflerent. My uncle wants me now^ or 
never—he offers me his protection noWy or he 
renounces me for ever; besides, I have not only 
agreed, I have evAl entreated him to receive me 
again, and I cannot recede.” 

“ Then, young Sir,” said the stranger, assum¬ 
ing an air of great authority, “ then prepare your¬ 
self immediately to take up your lodgings in the 
Castle Sant Angelo, for I have an order for the 
purpose, and a carriage and a bargello waiting at 
the door.” 

Anselmo was struck with this information ; the 
Superior took him by the hand, “ now you are still 
in time, say but one wor3, and all is .forgotten.” 
Anselmo was touched—had the Superior been 
alone with him, he might have gained him over ; 
but the harsh manner of the stranger had alien¬ 
ated him; he considered himself oppressed, and 
he was determined to resist oppression with all 
VoL. II. F 
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his might. He brushed off, with the sleeve of his 
tunic, one or two tears that started in his eye, 
snatched the hand of the Superior, and kissed it 
respectfully, and said he was prepared to go where- 
ever they were to lead him. 

His clothes were, sent for, and from the inner 
vestibulewf the college, he was led by the stranger 
for tlll^Superior had disappeared, to the great 
^ gate, where they entered a carriage, which soon 
led them over the Elian bridge to the outer barrier 
of the fortress of Sant Angelo. There he was 
given in charge to one of the keepers, who led him 
to a cell, where he found several articles of furni¬ 
ture had already been carried, and where, except 
his being confined and in perfect solitude, no 
additional hardship was used towards him. 

Mr. Lefort being apprized of the opposition 
which his nephew met to his leaving Rome, ap¬ 
plied to the French legation, and having exhibited 
Anselmo’s written declaration, that he wished to 
return to his paternal friends, an appeal was im¬ 
mediately made to the Roman Government, which 
was met bj" an assent to Anselmo’s departure. 
Previous, however, to this answer, the young 
man was visited by several ecclesiastics, who 
sounded him again on his resolution, and to whonr. 
he retu^Vl the same answer he had given in 
presence of the Superior. He readily stated. 
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moreover, that his religious sentiments Wdre tin* 
changed, and that hk residence with his uncle 
could not influence them; that he would not allow 
any persuasions or suggestions to interfere with 
his beliefand he promised, that if he should find 
himself hindered in the exercise of his religion, he 
would not remain with his reflatives, but jgturn 
to Rome, where he was then assured he wiHQk bij 
welcome agaiji, and received with open arms^ 
Every thing was settled, therefore, in an amicable 
way. Anselmo parted in friendly terms with the 
clergymen, after having listened to their exhor¬ 
tations, with which were mixed warnings against 
the endeavours of the Protestants to induce him 
to change his religion. Some of these good priests 
formed most exaggerated ideas of the arts which 
they thought would be used, and of the tempta¬ 
tions which would be thrown in Anselmo’s way 
to effect his apostasy. The grossest misconceptions 
often prevail in this respect between the followers 
of one communion and those of another; and these 
prejudices perpetuate the ^version which a better 
knowledge of each other’s tenets anH conduct 
would otherwise obliterate. 

The conciliatory conduct pursued in this instance 
with Anselmo, so different from that which has 
been followed in some other cases by Roman 
Catholic authorities, -was owing partly to the 
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mild spirtt which then actuated the Roman cabinet, 
and which was derived from the well-known dis- 
positions of Pius VII., and of the enlightened 
Consalvi, as well as from the urgency of pleasing 
the French Government even in the most trifling 
concerns; and it was also partly owing to the 
person who had been intrusted with communicat- 
Anselmo after his departure was resolved 
•ipon. This was an old Jesuit, a man of the 
most mild, benignant countenance, of polished, 
affable manners, of great penetration and know¬ 
ledge of the human heart, and who spoke to Anselmo 
in the most affectionate manner, and appeared 
pleased with the candour and frankness of his 
answers, as well as with the spirit he evinced. 
“ Go, my son,” said he, ‘‘ since you have deter¬ 
mined, I trust you; perhaps it is all for the better 
that you should live some time among Protestants, 
so as to be able to make comparisons; faith ought 
to be enlightened, and I feel confident you will at 
last return and live amongst us in the bosom of 
our church, and you wijl find her always a loving- 
mother. ” 

Anselmo was pleased with the Jesuit, and could 
not help shedding tears at parting witli a man 
whom had only known a few weeks, and wlio 
evinced such warm and disinterested anxiety for 
his welfare. 
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But there remained still another and ft severer 
trial to Anselmo’s feelings. The good Rector» 
Don Lorenzo, had been for several months confined 
to his room by a chronical disease, and Anselmo 
had not been able to see him since he had made 
up his mind to leave Rome and return to his 
relatives. Now that the final determination was 
taken, he wished, and yet almost dreaded, to have 
a parting interview with him. He knew the 
Rector’s unbending principles with regard to re¬ 
ligious matters, and he was alarmed as to the 
Interpretation he would give to his unexpected 
resolution. He had received no message, no com¬ 
munication from him. The day he found himself 
free, his passport having been sent to him, he 
proceeded to the Vicarage, and was shown to 
Don Lorenzo, who was reclining on a couch, and 
apparently in a state of considerable suffering. 
A nselmo approached witji some hesitation, kissed 
his hand, and asked him his blessing. The Rector’s 
countenance became reddened with something like 
irritation—he began to q^ddress him in a tone of 
reproach, but he soon changed h*is manner. 
“ Well, you are gefing, heaven’s will be done, you 
might have remained here with us, but words are 
now of no avail. I have done my duty, and I 
feel my conscience clear. May you never repent 
the step you have taken. One thing alone I 
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recomrafend to you, one thing alone important: 
Saha animam tuam r* and thus saying, he half 
raised himself on his couch, and with a tone of 
impressive earnestness, ‘‘wherever you may be, 
remember my last words, for I shall see you no 
more in this world: Salva animam tuam^" and 
he fell back exhausted and overpowered by the 
strength of his feelings. 

The attendants fearing the effects of this scene, 
if protracted on the Rector’s frame, hurried 
Anselmo out of the room; with tears in his eyes, 
he took leave of the Rector’s sister, and left the 
Vicarage, hardly knowing whither he was turning 
his steps. Accompanied by the good widow 
Santini, who continued to attend on every occasion 
where she could be of any service to her former 
charge—he proceeded to the house of his uncle’s 
correspondent, and there found every thing pre¬ 
pared for his departure. That night he found 
himself in the Courier’s chaise, posting on the 
road to Florence. 

Anselmo arrived at Florence, and was received 
by his uncle with some cordiality, attended, how¬ 
ever, with a considerable mixture of reserve. He 
was treated no longer like a boy, but at the same 
time d^ not enjoy the privileges' of a man; he 
was not on the footing of a young and dependent 
relative, and yet he was neither on that of a friend 
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or companion. He went out with his uncle, and 
they took frequent rambles in the delightful neigh¬ 
bourhood of that city, on the hills of Fiesole, or 
on the more distant Apennines, out of Porta del 
Prato, where they sometimes ascended to the high 
summits above the canopy of clouds that frequently 
cover in winter the valley of Firenze. 

Mr. Lefort lived at Florence the life of a man 
retired from business, but not entirely fi‘om the 
world. He frequented men of diflFerent profes¬ 
sions, who were au fait of the proceedings of the 
day, and he took considerable interest in political 
matters. That epoch was a most important one; 
the events passing in France absorbed the atten¬ 
tion of all Europe. The change of government 
from republican to monarchical—^the assumption 
of the imperial power by Napoleon Bonaparte— 
the conspiracy of Pichegru and Georges—the 
trial of Moreau, and his impressive defence before 
the senate—all these were the topics on which the 
Italian newspapers descanted. Tuscany being, to 
a certain degree, independent under the pro¬ 
tection of Spain, the journals published or ad¬ 
mitted into that cfountry were more freely \^rit- 
ten than those of other parts of Italy. In one 
thing, however, they seemed to agree; and this 
was a feeling of animosity against the English, 
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whom they accused of having disturbed the peace 
of Europe. 

Anselmo for the first time read newspapers— 
a new world seemed to open before his mind. He 
began to gaze with wonder upon the chequered 
events of the great stage of the world; he beheld 
the struggle between man and man—between 
nation and' nation; and as he did not know the 
secret springs that actuated the great actors of 
the time, he believed their splendid professions as 
expressed in the journals, and judged they acted 
for the good of their country and the welfare of 
mankind. He thought it must be a glorious world, 
in the affairs of which those great men took such 
a distinguished part. Yet he could hardly recon¬ 
cile their assumptions when at variance with one 
another—some one must be in tlie wrong, he 
thought, and yet each of them professes to be in 
the right, and his friends are of the same opinion. 
Anselmo read works of history, but he found 
there the same perplexity, for they were little 
better than files of newspapers. He sometimes 
ventured to ask his uncle’s opinion, which, when 
given, was at variance with that of all the rest. 

The situation of Tuscany was then peculiar; 
it was i^sort of neutral ground, where men of all 
parties liiet on friendly terms, and discussed with 
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considerable freedom the most important matters. 
There was an interest of a particular nature in 
this sort of existence of a small nation, surrounded 
by powerful neighbours, yet respected—looking 
at the magnitude of the passing events as a spec¬ 
tator ; uncertain how long this tranquil neutral 
ground would be respected. There was a stir, a 
bustle among the politicians assembled at Flo¬ 
rence, every one forming plans, building hopes, 
according to his own bias; every one meantime 
enjoying wisely the present, uncertain, and almost 
reckless, from the multitude of past changes, of 
what would follow. 

Men of information, men of science, men of 
letters, natives as well as from other parts of 
Italy, were at that time in the Tuscan metropolis. 
Mr, Lefort at- times used to meet some of them 
in the gardens, libraries, coffee-houses, and other 
places of resort, and Anselmo found himself thus 
among a new class of beings, men of the present 
age. He heard them discuss scientific as well as 
literary'subjects, politics as^well as religion; and 
his curiosity was attracted by the novelty of things 
of which he did not know even the names,'''as well 
as by the boldness with which he saw them grapple 
with subjects which he had thought till then re¬ 
served for a peculiar class of men. “ Kow great 
these men must be—they know every thing—how 
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well they seem to understand the science of govern¬ 
ment—^why ai*e they not ministers of state; we 
should then have none of those calamities which 
they so feelingly deprecate.” 

The government of Tuscany was then in the 
hands of Maria Luisa of Spain, the widow of the 
prince of Parma, who had received from Bona¬ 
parte, through Spanish influence, the kingdom of 
Etruria, as a magnificent compensation for the 
Duchy of Parma, taken by the French. This 
princess, young and lively, was fond of luxury 
and splendour, and her little court was one of the 
gayest in Europe. She was considered by the Tus¬ 
cans, at first, as a delegate of the French govern¬ 
ment, and they still regretted their Grand Duke 
Ferdinand, the son of the lamented Leopold. How¬ 
ever, she ruled mildly, even perhaps to weakness. 
She was generous, though inclined to devotion; she 
kept her kingdom clear from the dreaded French 
troops, and her subjects had become reconciled to 
her sway, now fearing only, what happened a few 
years after, that her regal authority would be but 
of short duration, and that on the first opportu¬ 
nity th% French would occupy again the fair land 
of Tuscany, bringing with them their conscription, 
their ^xes, their police, their overbearing mill- 
tary, and all the other blessings they had already 
lavished on the north of Italy. 
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It was towards the close of that year that 
Pius VII. passed through Florence in his well- 
known journey to Paris, where he went to crown 
Napoleon Emperor of the French, That journey 
was blamed by many, and it was probably after¬ 
wards a source of regret to the Pontiff himself. 
But at the time he undertook it, his unsuspecting 
mind thought only of conciliating, of binding by 
affection and gratitude, the warrior who held in 
his hands the destinies of France and Italy, and 
who had re-established the churches and the altars 
of religion. 

Pius was received by the Queen of Etruria with 
the greatest honours, and the people of Florence, 
generally religious, showed the greatest enthusi¬ 
asm towards the Holy Father. People crowded 
round the palace at all hours of the day, to have 
a glimpse of him, and to receive his benediction, 
which he imjiarted repeatedly from the terrace. 

The sight of tffe Pontiff, the devotion mani¬ 
fested by the Florentines, affected Anselmo, and 
recalled to his mind many ^Id and deeply-traced 
impressions, He began to doubt the prclpriety of 
his conduct, and to lobk on his present position as 
a false one. He saw that while living with his 
uncle it was idle to expect that he could follow 
the observances of his religion. He heal’d that 
religion and its practices spoken of with repro- 
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bation, ^nd was obliged to listen in silence. By 
what he coudd gather from occasional sentences, 
his uncle was preparing to set off for the north. 
It appeared that he had fixed upon some German 
college or university to leave his nephew at, in 
order to pursue his education. Anselmo was not 
displeased at the prospect, for he imagined he 
would there be at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his conscience with regard to religious matters. 

The yellow fever which broke out at Leghorn, 
about that time, prevented Mr. Lefort from setting 
off as he intended, and this proved the means of 
altering Anselmo’s future lot. Tuscany was sur¬ 
rounded by cordons; lazarettoes were established 
on all the high roads; that on the northern or 
Bologna road was pitched at Scaricalasino, on 
one of the high Apennine summits. There, in the 
midst^ of winter, the ill-fated travellers were 
obliged to pass several weeks in a desolate build¬ 
ing, when, instead of the infection which they had 
not, they might catch some real disease from the 
inclemencies of the /reason, the cold, dampness, 
and misVry of the place of their confinement. 
Every thought of setting ’off was therefore re¬ 
nounced for the time by Mr. Lefort; and months 
after months elapsed in a state of alarm, occa- 
sione(^\>y the neighbourhood of the fatal disease, 
which, however, did not reach Florence in its 
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progress. After the quarantine was once re¬ 
moved, Anselmo’s uncle began apparently to 
resume his preparations for his intended journey. 
But these went on slowly, and the summer was 
far advanced, and Lefort was still at Florence. 

One evening Mr. Lefort entered into an ani¬ 
mated discussion with a Piedmontese gentleman, 
a student of medicine, on the respective merits of 
the Catholic and Protestant communions. The 
common topics of reproach were used by the 
former; first, the alleged absurdity of the dog¬ 
mas, then the abuses of discipline. The Pied¬ 
montese replied to the first merely by observing, 
‘‘ that the pretended inconsistency with our reason 
of certain Catholic tenets was not greater than 
that which appeared to exist with regard to seve¬ 
ral dogmas admitted by Protestants, and espe¬ 
cially by the Calvinistic communion, predestina¬ 
tion, for instance; it was evident that revealed 
religion contained several mysteries which it was 
above the power of our understanding to explain. 
The only question was wliether the particular 
dogmas in question were supported by* the au¬ 
thority of the ScriptuVes, and here the discussion 
appeared interminable. With regard to matters 
of discipline, they wore the works of men, and no 
infallibility was assumed with regard to them; 
those regulations whicli were issued at particular 
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times at^ for particular objects, might be re¬ 
voked at another by' the council or pope, as cir¬ 
cumstances required—they were not matters of 
faith.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Lefort, “ all these 
nice distinctions are not new to me, but are they 
acted upon? You yourself, who make them, 
would you not be considered as a latitudinarian 
by your more strict brethren. Does not your 
church assume at all times power, absolute 
p'ower, to regulate the thoughts, and conse¬ 
quently the actions, of ipankind ? And yet see 
how it relaxes when it a^ves its purpose ! Is it 
not a scandal to see your Pontiff go and anoint a 
man who is in the face of the world an unbeliever, 
an usurper, a man of violence and of blood !” 

He then went on reflecting on the notorious in¬ 
tolerance of the Church of Rome, which he said 
was the unavoidable consequence of its doctrine 
of exclusive salvation ; and when the Piedmontese 
observed that Protestants had also shown them¬ 
selves intolerant, and adduced tlie instance of 
Michel Servetus, burnt at Geneva by Calvin’s 
orders, Mr. LeflJft exclaime“d— 

can you Catholics, reeking as you are 
withite blqtid of millions, butchered all over the 
world, im^Asik, Africa, Europe, and America, and 
always in the name of religion; how can you have 
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the face to reproach us with some inat^ncea of 
injustice in the early history^ of our communion, 
when our reformers had not yet entirely shaken 
off the barbarism of the times, and the persecut¬ 
ing spirit which they had imbibed from your own 
church ? But we do not approve of those excesses; 
we blame them—we do not justify or excuse them, 
at least as you do your deeds of cruelty, on the 
plea of holy zeal and religious duty.” 

A few days after this, Mr. Lefort came to an 
open explanation with his nephew on the one 
subject which was the cause of so much anxiety to 
the latter. In a few, but' precise words, he sig¬ 
nified to him that he would take him to a college 
in Germany, but that he must be prepared to 
follow the creed of his father and of his father’s 
relatives, his natural protectors, on which condi¬ 
tion alone he could continue to take care of him. 

“ How can you imagine that I w'oiild allow a 
young man under my charge, to whom I act as a 
father, to follow a religion which has caused so 
much evil to the world, whiclijias been stained by 
so mucli blood and so much guilt, whose p^ctices 
I consider as superstitibus, and- ^ntrary to -the 
sacred books? Or do you thinkJ;am 
about religious matters? Do ^*lik^ 

those unprincipled men who of 

France? They are Catholics; indeed almost all 
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the villa,ijis that have managed the affairs of that 
unhappy country since the revolution were Ca¬ 
tholics, at least brought up as such, and from the 
fruits we may judge of the tree.” This was said 
with a bitter expression of irony and contempt, 
and the conversation ended. 

Anselmo, after the first shock, felt considerably 
relieved. His uncle had now spoken to him in 
an open and candid manner; he knew what 
he liad to expect—^it was now his business to de¬ 
termine. Mr. Lefort did not pretend to force 
his choice, indeed that would have been hardly 
feasible, and he stated to him beforehand what 
he expected from him as a condition of his taking 
care of his fortunes. The ground was therefore 
now clear before Anselmo, and he was left to 
direct himself according to the light of his judg¬ 
ment and the dictates of his conscience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


After the communication from Lefort> An- 
selmo held long and painful consultation with 
him|jelf. Although his religious ideas had been 
somewhat staggered by all he had heard and read 
during his residence at his uncle’s, yet he did 
not feel convinced of error, and he could not 
brook the idea of changing his creed merely at 
the will of another. The impressive recollections 
connected with his early worship, the awful de¬ 
nunciations against those who forsake the faith in 
which they have been brought up, the decided 
tone of authority in which implicit obedience to 
that faith was urged, the very mystery connected 
with its doctrines, the warm interest, the zeal, 
with which its ministers urged the necessity of it— 
all these were to Anselrao so many ties which it 
appeared impossible for him to break without 
committing moral suicide, and abandoning himself 
to eternal despair. No ! he would keep the word 

he had solemnly pledged before he left Rome— 
VoL. II. G 
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he would return to that city, poor and forlorn, 
and make a willing sacrifice of his worldly pros¬ 
pects at the shrine of constancy. He was elated 
at the boldness and the novelty of the idea, and 
he prepared himself to put it forthwith into exe¬ 
cution. Yet it was not without a struggle that 
he determined to launch alone into the wide world; 
though the distant prospective of that very world, 
little known and seen through the mists of vague 
&Dcy, was not destitute of attractions. The idea 
of striking out a new path to himself by his own 
exertions, the adventures it might lead to, the jour¬ 
neys and voyages he would possibly be required 
to undertake—all these were seen like the shining 
clouds on the distant hills, that mock reality—the 
object was in view, and Anselrao thought little 
about the means* Who does stoop to calculate 
them at his age ? He had not disliked altogether 
the first idea of proceeding to a college in Ger¬ 
many, before it was coupled with the condition 
of his following the Protestant religion; yet, 
he thought, once so far removed from his native 
country, if the treatment he should experience 
were to be unkind, he would find himself in a 
remote land, out of the reach of redress, pro¬ 
tection, or refuge, among people who, seen at a 
di^.ance through the medium of his Italian pre¬ 
judices, appeared half barbarous, and whose very 
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names sounded harsh as the northern blast that 
comes from the same quarter. 

It happened that one day going with Mr. Le- 
fort to his banker’s, Anselmo met at the door of 
the counting-house one of his old fellow-colle¬ 
gians, who had left Rome before him, and was 
now travelling for his father’s mercantile con¬ 
cerns. Many were the questions mutually asked, 
and Anselmo could not help contrasting the look 
of cheerfulness, and the independent deportment 
of his friend, with his own depressed spirits and 
painful feelings. “ Here is a young man,” 
thought he, “ whose relations are in circumstances 
not above mine, and who is already a free agent: 
he already has a station in the world, no one inter¬ 
feres with his religious sentiments, he attends to 
his business, and for the rest he is his own master. 
He has friends, whom he visits—he enjoys the 
amusements of his age—he is treated in short like 
a man. Why could I not be so? Why indeed? 
Why is one man successful, and the other unfor¬ 
tunate? Why has one a sickly constitution, which 
unfits him for useful exertion, whilst another is 
strong and able to procure his subsistence through 
every hardship, and under every climate? Why 
is one endowed with quickness of perception and 
the other dull ? And this independently of the 
circumstances of birth and rank. Why ? Because 
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men are not equal by natilre, as it has been 
lightly supposed; it is only society that tends to 
make them so.’* 

Anselmo acquainted the female servant of the 
house, Nella, of his intention to return to Rome, 
and explained to her in a few words liis reasons 
for it. He felt that he had not the resolution to 
signify to his uncle his design, as he could not bear 
to encounter his sneers or his animadversions. 
He would leave a letter to acquaint him that he 
had made his choice out of the dilemma that was 
placed before him. He would leave his uncle’s 
house as he had entered it, taking with him merely 
the clothes he had on, and a few dollars he had 
brought with him from Rome on his arrival, and 
which he had saved in a corner of his drawer. 
The old servant was affected by Anselmo’s com¬ 
munication ; she was startled at the idea of her 
master’s anger; but she had observed the estrange¬ 
ment between him and Anselmo, and she felt per¬ 
suaded of the truth of the latter’s tale: she 
therefore did not oppose his intention, but told 
him to do as the Virgin should inspire him. 
There must have been sortiething persuasive in 
Anselmo’s words and looks to induce a menial to 
t^ust so readily to the boy’s tale. But his motives 
were disinterested : there might be exaltation and 
delusion, but there was no base passion mixed 
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with them, and it will be generally found that 
such motives carry conviction in their very ex¬ 
pression, and meet with a sympathy in others 
which is never felt among companions in villany. 

A fev/ evenings after, Mr. Lefort being absent 
from home, Anselmo took the opportunity to leave 
the house. He left a letter he had written for his 
uncle, sealed, on his writing table ; he put a clean 
shirt and handkerchief in each pocket, and as he 
passed through the sitting-room, gave a last look 
to his uncle’s library and arm chair, and then, 
lighted by old Nella, he stepped hastily down the 
staircase. As the latter stopped trembling at the 
street door, Anselmo sliook hands with her, when 
the poor woman ejaculated the warmest wishes 
for his safe arrival at the place of his destination, 
and begged, as the only boon, with that warmth 
of feeling peculiar to the lower classes in Italy, 
that he would let her know by letter of his safe 
arrival. This Anselmo promised; he passed the 
threshold, and the door closed softly behind him. 
The decisive step was now taken: he had broken 
the last link that bound lihn still to his father’s 
family—he was now Jtruly an orphan. 

Anselmo soon cleared the quiet solitary street, 
and after a few turnings found himself on the 
Lung Arno, or Quay. The walk was thronged 
with persons enjoying the evening breeze. As he 
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passed hastily over the fine bridge of Santa Tri- 
iiita, he saw a number of ladies and gentlemen 
lounging about, some sitting on chairs or benches 
conversing together, laughing ; every one seemed 
to be pleased. “ There they go,” thought An- 
selmo to himself; “ the happy sons of pleasure, 
courting their belles, and strutting along these 
marble causeways. How different my situation—■ 
I am a wanderer, without a home, my motives 
subject to obloquy and misconstruction.” As he 
brushed along, he heard the sneers of one or two 
coxcombs, who laughed at seeing him with his 
great coat on in the warmest season of the year. 
** He has got the ague,” said one. Anselmo was 
vexed at their remarks, because fearful of attract¬ 
ing notice; he quickened his step, and was soon 
out of the troublesome throng. He went out by 
the gate of Rome. He left Florence behind him 
without regret; indeed, he had spent an unplea¬ 
sant time in it, and the memory of that city was 
ever after connected in his mind with an impres¬ 
sion of irksomeness and gloom. Independent, 
however,I of this, there is no doubt but Florence 
is not in its interior appearance a cheerful-looking 
city. Its buildings, its streets, its churches, are 
sombre; the river is silent and lonesome, and the 
gafe\y of the people even is of a sarcastic satur¬ 
nine cast. There is not that animal abandon that 
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one sees expressed in evei;y countenance at Naples, 
or the honhommie that is reflected in the relaxed 
features of the Milanese, and of the other inha¬ 
bitants of Lombardy. 

There is more real warmth of feeling amidst a 
load of gross absurdity and vice in that strange 
unique pot-pourri of evil and good, Naples, than 
in polished, self-pleased, courtly Etruria. There 
is an air of studied politeness and of calculation 
about the people of the latter country—their 
tongues are smooth and fluent, but their stings 
are the more pungent. Whether this be owing 
to their institutions—whether to the Republic, or 
the Medici, or both—or whetlier they have still 
a leaven of the character of the old Etruscans of 
King Porsenna'^s time.—this is too deep, or too idle 
a disquisition to enter upon. It is enough that it 
is so. People would, perhaps, do as well to mark 
what men actually are, and act accordingly, and 
trouble their and our lieads less upon the why 
they are so. 

It was part of Aiiaelmo’s plan, not to follow 
the direct road to Rome, thinking that if any 
search should be made after him, it would natu¬ 
rally be in that direction ; lie, therefore, chose 
to follow the road of Perugia. It was longer, 
but he thought it safer. Therefore going out 
of the Roman gate, he turned to the left, and 
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skirted the walls of the city till he came to the 
gate of Arezzo. The path is solitary, 'running 
behind the gardens of Boboli, and remote from 
the inhabited districts of the city. He did not 
meet a single person. Descending the hill, he 
found himself on the high road to Arezzo. An- 
selmo was glad to be again on a frequented track. 
Mules, carts and waggons, which had come to 
market in the morning, were going back to the 
Valdarno; A;iselmo walked some time alongside 
of them; at last he entered into conversation 
with one of the carmen, who was jogging along 
by the side of his horses, and seemed to have 
made some copious libations to the rosy god before 
he left Florence. He was going as far as Figline, 
and Anselmo agreed with him that he should let 
him ride on his cart for some trifling remuneration. 
The man put no inquisitive question to him; in¬ 
deed he seemed not to care how the world went 
on, provided his horses and himself were going 
the right road to the burgh of Figline. Anselmo 
sat himself in the cart, and soon after fell into a 
delightfu^ sleep. 

He awoke at dawn at the door of a solitary inn. 
The night, or rather morning, air, felt cold and 
keen: it was at the entrance of that beautiful 
re^>on called the Valdarno. The north wind 
blew over the Apennines noiseless and chilly. An- 
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selmo entered the inn, which was filled with 
muleteers. The host brought him some bread 
and milk: his companions were drinking wine. 
On some remark about Anselmo's sqiieamishness, 
mine host, with that knowing look which belongs 
to his profession, muttered something about sangue 
nobile —gentle blood. 

However flattered Anselmo’s vanity might have 
been at the compliment, he was much more 
alarmed about the possible consequences of Boni- 
face’s penetration. He was, however, mistaken. 
The host did not make any further remarks; he 
did not even charge Anselmo an extra crazia for 
his flattery. He wished him felice viaggio^ and 
Anselmo ascended his cart again. 

The morning was dawning over the mountains 
of Romagna. Anselmo saw the beautiful land¬ 
scape of Valdarno spread before him—a most 
lovely region! He had heard it mentioned, and 
felt a foretaste of pleasure in the idea of passing 
through this celebrated tract. He completely for¬ 
got his present situation, to enjoy the beauty of the 
country. The lovely fields, the trim gjydens and 
orchards, the winding Arno, the hundred streams 
which flow into it from the sides of the hills, the 
neat cottages, the sombre mountains which overtop 
the whole, all seemed fresh from nature’s hands. 
There is Vallombrosa, there is Caraoldoli, there 
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is the Alvernia, he heard his companions say^ 
pointing out to the mountain summits which rose 
high on the other side of the river- Anselmo felt 
refreshed—felt new-born as it were; he wished, 
and who has not at times made similar wishes, to 
lose all recollection of the past, and fix himself in 
this delightful spot, to begin a new existence, 
devoid of former cares and sorrows. Some of 
the country girls were already going to the fields; 
they looked healthy, cheerful, and thriving. 
‘‘ This is real Tuscany,’* said Anselmo to himself; 
“• and not that artificial, dark-looking, melancholy 
old Florence. Here I could live all my life, in a 
humble station, and thank Providence for having 
given me such a beautiful resting-place. But 1 
must on, and follow my destiny. T have not a 
soul here that kllo^vs me, and that would give 
rne either food or cinployment.” 

It was a cloudy, drizzling, rainy day, such as 
one sees frequently in that region. Anselmo had 
never seen such weather in such a country; the 
one was suited to the other. At Naples, Avhen it 
rains, it pours ; on thc' desolate heaths and dreary 
flats that surround Rome, a rainy day has a pecu¬ 
liar melancholy; but here it is truly refreshing. 
The same sensation is felt in the valleys of the 
Al^Vi, and in the high lands of the Apennines. 

At Figline, a cheerful looking place, our young 
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wanderer alighted from his cart, and proceeded 
on foot to Arezzo, where he arrived at sunset. 
The country about Arezzo is beautiful; it is here 
that the celebrated Alleatico wine is made. The 
city of Arezzo is known in the history of our 
times, as the centre of an insurrection, which, in 
1800, made the French republicans insecure even 
ill the capital of Tuscany. The Aretini acted like 
all insurgents, with violence, and even cruelty. 
They had been, like all the rest of the Italian 
peasantry, goaded to madness by the invaders ; 
they rose to drive insolent foreigners out of their 
birth-land; they took as a rallying point the image 
of the Virgin ; they were encouraged by Austrian 
and other foreign agents ; they showed much in¬ 
trepidity, and they afterwards suffered severely 
for it. Arezzo was stormed, plundered, and half 
burnt. When Anselmo visited it, the walls and 
several buildings still bore marks of devastation. 
Arezzo, however, continued, and has ever after 
continued, to be actuated by an anti-revolutionary 
spirit. It is noticed in Italy, that llie inhabitants 
of particular towns jireserve, through many gene¬ 
rations, the same political bias. 

Anselmo slept that night at Arezzo. He strolled 
in the evening into a coffee-house, where he met 
ail old provincial gentleman, who readily entered 
into conversation with him. He spoke to Anselmo 
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about the French invasion, which was still fresh 
in every one’s recollection, having happened but a 
few years before. He said his countrymen had 
been rash, although their motives were just, and 
self-defence their object; but the French and 
their partisans were ungenerous and cruel in their 
retaliation. This is a song, the burden of which 
one heard at the time repeated all over Italy. 

Next day was to Anselmo a day of trial. He 
had to cross the frontiers between Tuscany and 
the Roman States, and to escape the vigilance 
of the police and custom-house officers, as he was 

r, 

unfurnished with that most essential part of a 
traveller’s equipage on the continent—a passport. 
Anselmo was ignorant of the localities on this 
road, but he had taken care to examine the map, 
and make all the inquiries he could at Arezzo, 
without exciting suspicion. He found that the 
hist place of the Roman States was a village 
called Orsaja. Passing under .the melancholy-look¬ 
ing walls of ancient Cortona, he approached the 
frontier. The village of Orsaja is on the side of 
a high hill. Anselmo thought, by diverging to the 
left up the hill, he should thereby avoid the village. 
He scrambled up the steep, clinging to the wild 
shrubs and brushwood ; the sun was setting to 
tnt> west, over the fertile fields of Tuscany; it 
looked brilliant and calm. Anselmo rested himself 
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for a few minutes, looking at it and comparing its 
calmness, and the appearance of happiness that it 
spread all over the country, to the wretched agita< 
ted state of his heart, and the lowering stormy pros¬ 
pect of futurity. At last he rose again, and con^ 
tinned to wind along the hill, expecting he had by 
this time passed the danger, and thinking -^himself 
already on Papal ground, when, on turning the 
angle of a garden wall, he found himself in a lane 
leading down into the very village of Orsaja. 
There was now no possibility of receding, so he 
put on an unconcerned face, passed before the 
custom-house, in front of which some officers were 
loitering ; they hardly looked at him,—the)'^ took 
him perhaps for a young man of Cortona, stroll¬ 
ing about for pleasure. Anselmo soon left behind 
him the dismal place, and was now on his descent 
towards the plateau, in the centre of which tlie 
Thrasymenian lake is sited. A cool eastern breeze 
came to him wafted over the waters. Anselmo was 
enchanted at the prospect. The only lake he had 
seen was that of Bolsena, but this was superior in 
size and in the surrounding scenery. •Anselmo 
walked on, with tli<- intention of reaching the 
borders of the lake, where several villages lie scat¬ 
tered. Night was coining on, a beautiful moon¬ 
light night, and our traveller felt his heart lighter; 
he passed Borghetto, without knowing the spot 
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where the famous battle took place of old, and con¬ 
tinued along the shores of the lake till he reached 
Passignano, a village built on the very beach. The 
inn where he put up was jutting into the water, 
and from his room he heard the splashing of the 
short waves against the foundations of the build¬ 
ing. After a supper of bread and wine, he fell 
asleep at Passignano, as soundly as if he had been 
already arrived safely at Rome. 

Thus Anselmo proceeded on his journey on foot, 
thx’Oiigh Perugia, Foligno, the delightful hills and 
valleys of fertile Umbria, until crossing the yellow 
Tiber at Otricoli, he entered the melancholy flats 
of the Patrimony of St. Peter, for such is the 
name of that province which borders the city of 
Rome on the north. On approaching the solitary 
caravarisera of Baccano, he descried the ball and 
cross of St. Peter’s dome, and on the evening of 
that day, the seventh from his departure from 
Florence, he entered again the city of the Seven 
Hills. 

On arriving at Rome, Anselmo went straight 
to the good widow Santini, and was received with 
an exclamation of surprise and joy. He was ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, but cheerful,—he told his 
little tale, how he had left his uncle’s home, in 
ofder to keep his promise made to heaven and 
mau to jremain faithful to the religion he professed. 
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He soon found himself installed in his old room 
in the widow’s house. He was grieved to learn 
the death of the good Rector, Don Lorenzo, whose 
infirmity, with which he was afflicted before An- 
selmo’s departure, had at last carried him to his 
grave. Anselmo next, repaired to those clerg}’’- 
men who had shown a peculiar interest for him 
before his departure, and had promised him their 
assistance should he return. One of them was 
the old Jesuit. He kept his word,—he received 
him as the prodigal son, interested himself ac¬ 
tively, and succeeded in placing Anselmo for a 
while above want. It was agreed that, for the 
present, Anselmo should resume his studies at 
college, not as a boarder, but as an out-door 
sirfSent. 

That year which Anselmo passed at Rome, was 
the happiest he had yet experienced. Devoid of 
care, following his favourite pursuits, free from 
cloistral restraint, mixing with companions of his 
own age, he employed his leisure hours in attend¬ 
ing the splendid libraries of the convents of Mi- 
nervaand St. Augustine, or in rambling afboutthe 
numberless remarkaby' spots in and about Rome, 
The palaces, the villas, the gardens of monasteries, 
the walks outside the gates, all have an. inde¬ 
scribable interest to a man of a contemplative ium 
of mind. Above all, the remote solitary chutblies 
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on the uninliablted hills, are places really calcu¬ 
lated for meditation. On Mount Celius, on the 
Viminal, the Aventine, the Palatine, one sees 
nothing but churches and ruins, hears nothing but 
the chaunts of the monks, or the cry of the owls, 
and the chirping of the cicala. Under the feet, 
are the sepulchres of the mighty dead of centuries 
gone by; around, paintings of saints, martyrs, and 
confessors, seeming to start from the canvas in all 
the strength of dark colouring—the dusky gar¬ 
ments of the recluse, the confessionals, the lighted 
tapers, the massive chandeliers, the smell of frank¬ 
incense; in view, mouldering palaces of the Cesars, 
arcs of triumph, pagan temples, blood-stained 
amphitheatres; and above, a sky of bright ultra- 
marine colour, and an atmosphere mild, soft, 
aromatic, though treacherous and deleterious ; on 
every side, in sliort, the image of decay festering 
on luxury and splendour—^the mementos of human 
nothingness, which those hills and those walls 
record, places the most fit to inspire man with 
a distaste for earthly passions, and render him a 
sincere ascetic. 

The festivals which occur almost every weelii.* 
at the different churches, on the days of the Patron 
faints, or on general holidays, and the music at¬ 
tending on such occasions, were another source of 
gratification. It is an enjoyment without expense, 
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afforded to the Roman people; and it is not sur¬ 
prising they should like it, and that they should be 
averse to a change of system that would destroy 
such cheap pleasures. Numbers of amateurs repair 
to the churches on those occasions; there standinsr 
in a crowd, they listen, blame or approve, as if 
they were at a concert or theatre. The music, 
the brilliant lights, the rich though sometimes 
gaudy tapestry, the splendidly decorate^ altars, 
and the fine pillars and vaults around and above 
them, the imposing religious pomp,—^all these 
flatter the vanity of the modern Romans, and 
administer to their half religious, half sensual, 
enthusiasm. 

Festivals in Italy, and especially at Rome, are 
real festivals, and peoide expect their recurrence 
with an anxiety unknown to the less susceptible 
nations who live beyond the Alps. Winter and 
Spring are the two seasons most abounding in 
holidays ; Christmas, Epiphany, the Holy Week, 
Easter, Ascension, Pcmtecost, Corpus Domini, and 
St. Peter’s Day, form a succession of days of re¬ 
joicing and devotion united. However vanity 
and pageantry may mix with the ceremony, yet 
religious feelings have an important share in the 
business of the day. People attend church, say 
prayers, and hear sermons, they confess and hum- 
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b}e themselves befoire the lUtafs; and, to people 
m tii» ^^mciD Walks of lifej such e^teroises tnntt 
be jMSraarily attei^ded with some moi^l benefit. 
Their minds are disciplined by it; they JLearn 
kiMttdity and piety. 

Modern Rome has also its worldly gaietiee—the 
the»*re6, the carnival masksi its corsa de barbairif 
or rboeSf in which horses without riders run along 
the Corso, from the Piazza del Popolo to the pa- 
latv of Venice: its girandola^ or splendid arti- 
fieial fires, and its giOstra^ like the bull-fights of 
Spain. Several of those noble animals, which 
living as they do in wild liberty, in the wide soli¬ 
tary plains of the Campagna, acquire an instinct 
of peculiar fierceness, are brought in every week 
in the summer season, to be tormented bv hunters 
and dogs, for the amusement of Uie Roman people, 
who have preserved, in this particular, the same 
propensity for cruel sports which disgraced their 
atkeestors of old. The sulky, ruffian-looking buf- 
fido k also exhibited on the same stage. The 
place allotted for these sports is an amphitheatre, 
ceMructed on the rem‘ains of the mausoleum of 
Augifstus. The place is crowded with men and 
fittnales; even ladies of gentle birth repair thither. 
One animal k let out at a time in the arena, and 
tlie%iltkteiil, smartly dressed in white, with samll 





tiO. Hag^ irt thAi^ katuls, tiW ft&d IMelt 

fdUr-fo^^ eli^ihj. When cloiety j^tcised, th^y 
ltil|> nimbly ovdr ilie patapcft whidh k round tb^ 
arenu^ and there wait till the animal has takuft 
another run at the ndxt object that excites his 
fury. Yet at times fatal accidents happen, 4md 
human gore is spilt. At last the dogs are let 
loose, and, after a hard struggle, succeed in fasten* 
ing upon the poor animal, and pinning it to the 
ground, not without some 6f them being firdt 
tossed and mangled by the horns of the buIT. 
There are even refinements of cruelty still greater, 
which consist in fastening rockets and Squibs tO 
the animal, and setting them on fire, the noiSe 
and the smart from which make the brute ledp ill 
agonies of pain, and at last sink in exhaustion 
and stupor. This disgraceful amusement wfts 
much in vogue at Rome at the time our tale 
refers to. 

But the great evening resort of the RdmiUi 
youth were the coffee-houses on the Corso. Th^te 
some were lolling for hours qn chairs and benches, 
sipping their coffee or their ices, under the awn¬ 
ings spread above the* front of the house, gasing 
at the beauties that drove up and down in their 
carriages, whilst others were talking politics over 
the g^ettes. Anselmo often repaired there td 
read the journals. Careless about himself, he f^ot- 





hmd Ui ntwljwiqttired taste for tbe gical 4 m^ 
puBsiODft aiid Barring €veats of Uie worU« Ilis 
siteatlon of Italy, and especially of Eoiitfe,at tbat 
tikae t^as curious. Rome stood as the boilmdaiy 
between the old and new i^stems. Innovation 
Was abroad all around; but the Roman Qovern- 
ment, civil and religious, remained the same* 
Every one, however, who had the least discern* 
ment, saw that this could not last long. But the 
more antiquated members of the College of Car¬ 
dinals, and the other routiniers, still talked of 
'^eir power to defy the storm, trusted in their 
rusty weapons, and dreamt of bulls and excom¬ 
munications; whilst the better-dii^jplined minds 
of the Pontiff, and of the truly pious part of his 
clergy, aware of their weakness, bowed in resig¬ 
nation to the will of Providence, and while they 
felt confident in its power to guide the bark of 
St. Peter safe and triumphant throughout every 
danger, yet acknowledged that it might be the 
inscrutable decree of Heaven to try the Church 
to the utmost, in order to exercise the patience 
and the trust of the faithful. These were the sen¬ 
timents expressed by many of the Roman Clergy, 
and which Anselmo often heard repeated. 

Vn« report of the decisive battle of Ansterlitz 
came in its course to Rome, to bring dismay on 
* Government, who peromyed that their only 
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wlfelmim^ fotm of ^Mapolnoii hi Italf''M b§ 
clfickcKi'^^^y ^he ASief^ ^ Thu lait hope mtUMlr 
feOMMM, end the whole Bminsuk moee fi wn^ 
than ever tinder the grasp of the great EmfnfesLst'^ 
In beginning of 1806^ the Erendi imi^, 
nndisr the orders of General Massena, manbed 
under the walk of Rome on thar easy 8i>iK|iuil 
of Naples* Anselmo went out withaomeirKaria 
to see those renowned warriors, who wero>aiip 
eamped beyond Ponte Molle. Shortly bO^ariS 
wldle the scales hung still suspended on the 
wastes of Moravia, the Romans had been expect¬ 
ing a visit from the Anglo^Russiajp and Neapolitsii 
armies, who were on the frontiers, ready to ad¬ 
vance towards the north. But that expedition 
vanished like summer mist, and the Court of 
Naples was now paying dearly for its rashness* 
Twice that cabinet had iailed in its attempt 'to 
join the Northern AUies, in 1798, by taking the 
field too soon, and in 1805, by taking it too late. 
In a few weeks the whole kingdom of Naples wm 
conquered, almost without fighting, with the ex¬ 
ception of the fortress of Gaeta, which made a 
jong and gallant resistance* Napoleon^s brothefy 
Josejdi, became the ruler of that fine kingdom» 
and thereby m neighbour by no means deelrableio 
the Pope's d^nunions, which ware tbu htiimliri 
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in between French territories, except on the side 
of Tuscany, which still lingered in its^ precarious 
independence. But the destinies of these two 
remaining Italian Governments were drawling to 
a close. 

Napoleon assumed now a more peremptory tone 
towards the defenceless Court of Rome. His 
troops had already occupied, suddenly and with¬ 
out previous notice, the fortress of Ancona. The 
French troops going or coming from the kingdom 
of Naples, were living at the expense of the Papal 
treasury. In answer to the Pope’s reclamations, 
Napoleon told him plainly that he had entered 
into all the rights of his predecessor, Charlemagne 
—that as such he was the Emperor of Rome, and 
that he expected, therefore, the Court of Rome 
to follow implicitly his political system—that the 
ports of the Roman States should be closed 
against the English, Russian, Swedish, and Sar¬ 
dinian dags ; and that all the individuals of those 
nations should be expelled from the Papal ter¬ 
ritory. At the same time, Napoleon bitterly com¬ 
plained of the Pope’s advisers, and above all, of 
Cardinal Consalvi, who strove still to support the 
dignity of his master. Pius had nothing to op- 
pd^ to his gigantic antagonist but his breviary. 
He, however, remonstrated mildly but firmly; a 
tedious cMK'respondeuce was kept up, in which 
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sophistry was emboldened by consciousness of 
strength on one side, while a sense of justice still 
enabled^the weaker party to sustain the unequal 
struggle. 

As the summer of that year drew near, An- 
selmo, as well as his friends, felt that some step 
ought to be taken towards his future support. 
The scanty funds which had been supplied at 
various times, chiefly by his maternal relatives, 
although managed with a most economical care, 
were neariy exhausted; and no opening presented 
itself at Rome for employment to a young man 
in Anselmo's situation. A short and imperfect 
college education did not lit him for any active 
profession. Had he been able to continue his 
studies for several years longer, he might have 
devoted himself to medicine, or to the bar, and 
even then his prospects would have been all but 
encouraging. The same may be said of the church I 
if even Anselmo had not felt an invincible repug¬ 
nance to that profession, which repugnance in¬ 
creased as he grew in years, and saw the weiglit 
of the engagements he must enter into i£ he acted 
conscientiously. another reason there was 

why these various choices, even liad they been open 
to Anselmo, were hardly advisable at the time. 

The Bi;t|]uation of Rome, as we have already seen, 
was at that epoch extremely precarious; and 
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who had already entered the full career of the 
learned profesBions, felt that one day or other the 
crisis must come, and with it a general displace, 
ment of the whole social building, and ruin and 
desolation to most individuals, especially to those 
in the upper stations of society, to whom the fall 
is more severe. Violent changes rarely benefit 
the living generation ; that must be sacrificed; a 
few individuals may float, but the majority will 
sink in the storm. This must be more particularly 
the case at Rome, where the whole scaffolding 
of society was for ages past built upon and sup¬ 
ported by the Pontifical See. Commerce and in¬ 
dustry there was hardly any ; no exportation ; 
and the impprtation was limited to the internal 
consumption: agriculture was stationary; and 
people lived, as their fathers had lived, on the 
produce of the soil, and on the revenues, now 
much diminished, of the church, of its dignita¬ 
ries, and of the foreigners who visited or resided 
in the city. The rest were supported by the 
monasteries, hospitals, and other charities. 

But to^ return to Anselmo, It was resolved in 
conclave by his clerical patrons, that he should 
travel, and travel to lands out of the reach of the 
Fren^; for brought up as he was in sentiments 
of attachment to the Roman Catholic Church, he 
could not expect to thrive under their subversive 
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system. Besides they wished to guard his senti-* 
ments from contamination; he was young, ardent, 
of an independent mind, though open to persua* 
sion; he might be easily led astray. But where 
was he to go ? Italy, with the exception of Rome, 
was under the sway of the modern Tamerlane. 

There is an island facing the western coast of 
Italy, far in the middle of the great Tyrrhenian 
Sea, which, until of late years, was hardly known* 
except by name, and that hardly ever mentioned* 
It was to the main land of Italy what Japan is to 
Asia. People had heard that such an Island ex* 
isted; they were told strange tales of its inhabi¬ 
tants, who were dressed in sheep-skins, - went 
about armed, wearing long beards, .ispeaking an 
unintelligible jargon ; men fierce, murderous, and 
wild. They knew also that the land was afflicted 
by that dreadful fiend the malaria, which seems 
so enamoured of Ausonia’s shores that it hovers 
even far around its western islands, encompassing 
thus the Peninsula with a zone of contagion. 
But it was also known that Sardinia, for this was 
the island to which Anselmo’s course Was to be 
directed, was fertile, blessed with all the produc¬ 
tions of the earth, which thrived there, plentiful 
in cattle, game, birds of the air, and fishes of 
the sea; that tunny and coral abounded on its 
shores, and that it gave its name to the mrde^ of 
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■ardioest a small fish well known all over the Me^ 
diterranean* and hardly inferior in merit and tasle 
to the noble Tuscan anchovy, the queen of small 

fry- 

Bardinia was, therefore, a sort of promised land, 
guarded by dragons; at least it appeared some¬ 
thing of this sort to the good people at Rome. 
Now and then an adventurous felucca from Civita¬ 
vecchia, went to the nearest coast of Ogliastro, 
and brought back a cargo of hard salt cheese, 
which, with salt fish, sour wine, and black bread, 
serves as food to tlie harvest and hay-reapers in 
the Maremme; a diet certainly little calculated to 
counteract the efiect of the pestilential air of those 
low plains, and which rather assists in the havoc 
which the tertian makes among the people in the 
autumn. 

Of late years, Sardinia had all at once risen to 
a certain degree of importance in the Italian 
world, from the circumstance of his Sardinian 
Majesty, the representative of the house of Savoy, 
the sovereign of the fair lands of Piedmont, hav¬ 
ing, in hk escape from French fraternity, taken 
shelter in the island from which he took his title, 
a part of his dominion which had been mostly neg¬ 
lected^ but the only part now which he could still 
call his. 

Victor Emmanuel, the reigning king, had after 
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his brother Charles’ abdicBtion» retired before’the 
French arms, even as far as the kingdom of Naples, 
where he resided sometime in the fortress pf Gaeta, 
a royal wanderer; but the French approach* 
ing the frontier with rapid strides, he embarked 
from Gaeta, and sailed direct for his sea-girt king¬ 
dom. Shortly after, his cousin of Naples was fain 
to follow his example, and took refuge in the 
island of Sicily. Thence, as from two signal 
towers, the two exiled Courts watched the pro¬ 
gress of the inundation of the French over the 
rich territories formerly their own. Ferdinand 
of Naples was still in his adversity more fortunate 
than he of Sardinia. Sicily was truly a king¬ 
dom, and a beautiful little kingdom; while Sar¬ 
dinia was little better than a hermitage. But, 
from this hermitage, Victor Emmanuel and his 
Queen had still an eye to the valleys of the Po, 
and the rich plains of Saluces, and they still gave 
some trouble to their great foe. The number of 
adherents to the house of Savoy was very great, 
and these faithful subjects kept correspondence, 
not without danger to themselves, with their 
exiled Sovereign. Several of them were after¬ 
wards obliged, for their own safety, or for their 
immediate subsistence, to take refuge in Sardinia; 
others spread all over Italy, and especially at 
Rome, lamenting over the fallen fortunes of that 
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ancient family, the oldest in Europe, and over their 
own distress. They had yet some, though little, 
hope. When they could no longer act, they at 
least wrote, and kept alive the spirit of their 
brethren beyond the sea. They courted the 
Ministers of the Powers that were still in an 
attitude of defiance towards France, and above 
all, Russia, England, and Austria. 

With some of these partisans, Anselmo’s pro¬ 
tectors at Rome had connexion, and they thought 
that by sending their protege over to Sardinia, 
with good recommendations, they would put him 
in the way of forwarding himself in the world, 
and secure thus another individual to the common 
cause. The plan was proposed to Anselmo, and 
he approved of it; he felt the necessity of taking 
some determination, and it was indifferent to him 
to what quarter of the globe he directed his steps. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Anselmo prepared now to leave his native 
country. As yet he had not been either to the 
northward of the great chain of the Apennines, or 
beyond the limits of Southern Italy. He was now 
going to launch in the wide world of adventures 
and tr)' his fortune. Owing to his secluded life 
and want of communication with general society, 
he had lived till now in a world, as it were, of his 
own—in a world of fancy ; he was now going into 
that of reality. His anxieties had proceeded, till 
now, from causes which would be considered by 
many as unreal, being matters of opinion and feel¬ 
ing ; he was now going to learn the substantial 
evils with which men are afflicted in the great 
turmoil of society. Anselmo had seen^ till now, 
things in a different aspect from tliat in whicli 
they are viewed by the great majority of the 
world; he had been in a false position, from 
which his sufferings, his errors, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of his conduct had proceeded. He was now 
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going to be righted, to find his proper level, to 
feel what he had really to hope, to expect, and 
to look up to, and this change must be attended 
with severe trials. He stood now alone, left for 
the future to his own resources; he Jiad no profes¬ 
sion, he had been brought up to no business, and 
he was, I do not know whether •to say cursed or 
gifted with a refined though imperfect education, 
above his probable fortunes. If this be a source 
of woe jn every country, how much more in 
southern ones, where so little encouragement is 
given to talent or ingenuity, where so little patron¬ 
age exists, and at a time when the public fortunes 
of the people had been so severely injured and 
reduced. 

An^elmo stood up, however, against , the un¬ 
certainty of his prospects; and the buoyancy of 
his spirits, depressed, but not destroyed, cheered 
him with dreams of adventures and successes, at 
which he himself could not help smiling a moment 
after. A voyage by sea! there was a charm in 
the very word. Anselmo had seen the Tyrrhenian 
sea at Terracina and at Naples; he recollected 
its brilliancy, its coolness, its fairy perspective, 
where it blends towards the western horizon witli 
as blf^e a sky. He often liad wished to go far 
beyond that faint line, to explore further waves, 
to see the lands beyond it, which his imagination 
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represented to him as fairer than those ^ (iImL 
seen ; his wishes were now going to be gratified* r 
Anselmo’s little stock was made ready,*«>the 
widow, Santini, packed his portable wardrobe, 
and tears stood on her withered cheeks as the 
rendered what ^e thought this, her last service to 
her foster son. #She remembered the time in 
which this now forlorn boy, who was going to be 
a wanderer beyond the seas, was the object of the 
cares of a noble mother, of a wealthy and accom^ 
plished father; the latter was now no more, and 
the former, of whom no tidings had been obtained 
for years past, was supposed to have hid herself 
in some religious retirement for life, alienated 
and disgusted with the world. There was a feel¬ 
ing of afiectionate regard, 1 had almost said de¬ 
votion, among poor people in Italy towards the 
children of the upper orders, which maintained 
itself throughout all the after vicissitudes of those 
changeful times; it was a chain formed by mutual 
services of generosity on one side, and gratitude 
on the other. 

Anselmo’s portfolio contained a few letters of 
recommendation for Sardinia, which were given 
him by the old Jesuit. Anselmo went to take 
leave of the father, who was still residing, although 
under the dress of a secular priest, in the former 
great central house of the order, annexed to the 
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splendid church of the Gesli. A few of the old 
members had been allowed by the late Pope 
Braschi an asylum within those walls where they 
formerly ruled, and from whence that powerful 
community issued its mandates to the four quarters 
of the globe. Anselmo passed through the silent 
corridors, and the numerous passages of that vast 
building, and having tapped gently at the cell- 
door, was admitted, and found Father B. sitting 
before his desk, in a neat apartment, which was at 
once his parlour and study. This man afforded an 
image of what the society must have been in the 
days of its splendour. 

The suppressed Jesuits always entertained an 
idea of their future re-establishment; they used to 
say to each other, keep yourselves ready ; guando 
suona il cainpanello, when tlie bell rings, we shall 
all meet again in our former residence. One 
feature of the order, at least, as it was before its 
fall, for it can never be again what it once was—• 
things have changed too much since—was their 
independence of the papal court, which they did 
not flatter; they did not aspire to its dignities ; 
the order and its interests were every thing for 
them. This gave umbrage to the Popes, while 
tfV partisans of independence accused them of 
keeping the human mind stationary, and in a state 
of tutelage, as they kept their immediate subjects 
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the Indians of Paraguay. The regularity of dis¬ 
cipline with which the society pursued its ob¬ 
jects, was exemplified even in the few remaining 
scions, like the one now before Anselmo. He 
stood like one of a few lone detached pillars of an 
immense building, but yet he stood upright and 
firm. The society had been suppressed for thirty 
years past; its members had been persecuted by 
all the Catholic sovereigns ; those sovereigns them¬ 
selves had been swept away by the French, equally 
inimical to the throne and the altar, to Molinists 
or Jansenists, to Jesuits or Dominicans; the French 
had overrun all Italy ; they were at the very gates 
of Rome, and yet those three or four fathers 
lived quietly in their old convent of Gesii; they 
lived there lost in the labyrinth of corridors and 
cells of that immense coenobium, as calm, as col¬ 
lected, as secure, as if they stood surrounded by 
all the power and influence of their thousand 
brethren of old. With feet tottering towards the 
grave, Father B., pale and emaciated, preserved 
all the mental aetivity of youth united to the 
character of manhood. He had regular audiences 
at fixed hours, which were numerously attended. 
He directed the consciences of many young men, 
and gave them advice upon their temporal and 
spiritual concerns : he exerted his influence to 
forward them in the world. Libraries, museums, 
VOL. II. J 
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galleries, academies, scliools, to all he had access, 
to all he procured tickets for those who wished to 
follow the arts or letters ; he was as familiar with 
profane as with religious studies. He kept an 
active correspondence with several personages of 
the different courts of Italy, of the exiled courts of 
France, Sardinia, and Sicily,and with hisembodied 
brethren in Poland. His farewell to Anselmo was 
such as became a man of his character. A recom¬ 
mendation to behave so as to conciliate the regard 

j 

of his future protectors; an exhortation to keep 
faithful to the religion in which he had been 
brought up; a few short remarks on the pre¬ 
cariousness of false philosophy, however trium¬ 
phant for the moment; a few matters-of-fact sug¬ 
gestions about his worldly concerns, and a friendly 
affectionate adieu—these constituted his last con¬ 
versation. No cant, no fanaticism, no bigotry, were 
displayed. He did not shudder at the probable 
prospect of Anselmo’s going to join the English 
heretics in Sicily; on the contrary, he spoke of 
them with sincere regard, without once alluding to 
the difference of religion. Go, my son, and Pro¬ 
vidence be with thee these were the last words 
of the good Father, as he half rose from his arm- 
cha^ while Anselmo took his hand, which he 
pressed to his lips. As the latter shut the door, he 
felt he had left a man really superior. When 
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Anselmo returned to Rome some months aftflr> 
Father B. had set off on a journey to Poland, where 
he shortly after died of age and fatigue. 

Anselmo proceeded thence to the Colonna 
palace, which, not long before, had been the resi¬ 
dence of the fugitive King of Sardinia. There 
lived an old Piedmontese, an humble but useful 
servant of that monarch. He gave Anselmo several 
letters for his exiled masters. He was himself 
making preparations for going away, as the 
French, who now surrounded the Roman states 
with their troops, had required of the Papal court 
the departure of all persons attached to the de¬ 
throned sovereign. Whence came the singular 
fidelity of these individuals^ notwithstanding the 
most desperate appearance of their old master’s 
fortunes ? Was it mere fanaticism, as some people 
called it, or was it not supported by a sense of the 
justice of their cause, and by a feeling of principle ? 

The harbours and even the towers on the coasts 
of the Papal States were occupied by French 
troops, and the only place where one could obtain 
a passage for Sardinia, was Leghorfi,—at that 
time, still a sort of neutral port, under the pro¬ 
tection of a few regiments of Spanish troops, sent 
there by Charles IV. for the safeguard of his 
daughter, Maria Louisa. Unfortunately for Aii- 
selrao, his want of experience in travelling, and 

I s 
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the idea of saving his little stock of money, made 
him resolve on going to Leghorn by sea. He 
therefore went on board a felucca which was going 
down the river Tiber. But instead of putting at 
once to sea, the felucca was detained by contrary 
winds for several days, on the pestilential shore of 
Fiamicino, at the mouth of the river, in the month 
of J uly; and there Ansel mo, sleeping several nights 
in the open air, exposed to the poisonous dew of 
that atmosphere, caught the germ of the malaria 
feyer, which, however, did not break out untiL 
he reached Leghorn, There he was laid up at 
the inn for several weeks, and this circumstance 
made a serious inroad into his small resources. 


However, he took bark, the fever abated, and at 

m 

last went away ; the doctor told him he was still 
liable to a relapse, and when he heard Sardinia 
to be the place of Ariselmo’s destination, he made 
a most ugly distortion of the mouth, signifying that 
it was like going into the lion’s mouth. 

An Austrian polacca was on the point of sailing 
for Sardinia: Anselmo obtained his passport, laid 
in his stock, and repaired on board the vessel early 


on the morning of her departure from the busy 
thriving harbour of Leghorn. 

Tl^e who have witnessed the heaving up of 


the anchor of a vessel, and the unfurling of its 


sails, and those, moreover, who have been at that 
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moment on board of the vessel to take their de¬ 
parture with it, will understand the various feel¬ 
ings by which Anselmo was agitated at the time. 
The plaintive monotonous cadence of the sailors’ 
voices, as in heaving up the anchor they repeat 
words of invocation to the Virgin and to the Saints 
of heaven for their prosperous course, for such is 
the custom in the Mediterranean; the bustle on 
deck in clearing it of all incumbrances; the linger¬ 
ing look of the spectators on shore watching the 
first boundings of the broad keel over the ripplidg 
waters ; the adieus of friends and relatives who 
come alongside to shake hands for the last time 
witli the passengers; the hurried blessing, the 
starting tear, the tj’emulous words of recommenda¬ 
tion from those who are going to sail to those 
whom they leave behind, in favour of some object 
of heart-felt interest; and last of all, the shrill voice 
of the boatswain to unfurl the sails, the signal of 
final irrevocable separation, all these can be told, 
they can be described; but it is beyond the power 
of words effectually to describe the injvard feel¬ 
ings of those who see the shore fast receding be¬ 
hind them, who lose the distinct sight, first of 
persons, next of the houses, next of the well-known 
hills, until at last in a few hours nothing is seen 
of all the animated scenery, but a blue speck like 
a vision of what once had life. If the departure 
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bd attended with fine weather and calm seas, as is 
often the case in the Mediterranean, the sensa¬ 
tions of regret are even more poignant. Stormy 
weather is/^n unison t#ith ^ormy feelings, but 
lovely nature, a smiling sun, a blue sea, seem to 
connect us more with the land, in which, but for 
untoward circumstances, we might have lived 
quiet and happy. 

The voyage was prosperous to the ship, though 
irksome and painful to Anselmo. He was ill all 
the time, in consequence of the weakness left by the' 
fever of which he had lately suffered, and which 
was increased by the violence of the sea-sickness. 
Lying down under deck the greatest part of 
the lime, he had full leisure to ruminate on his 
prospects, and to observe the demeanour of his 
fellow passengers. Tlie vessel was a neutral, 
bearing the Austrian flag, and full of passengers, 
escaping from before the French, and going to 
take refuge in Sardinia. An embassador and his 
lady.and attendants returning from Vienna, a Sar¬ 
dinian marchioness and her daughter, an elderly 
lady, the chere arnie of a man of rank, and for¬ 
merly a minister at Turin, two or three other 
Won^i, several Piedmontese adherents of the 
court, monks and priests, aijd two or three 
tradesmen; these, with their mattresses, their 
bojtes, theft* hampers of provisions, completely 
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tlie cabiu and between decks. OneUpuld 
trace the various callings and fortunes of the dif¬ 
ferent individuals from their habitual demeanour 
and conversation. Their Excellencies preserved 
their state and conse(filihice in the exclusive enjoy¬ 
ment of the principal cabin, while the embassa- 
dress’s female attendants, two pretty-looking Ger¬ 
man girls, sallied out at times on deck, talking 
Deutsch, and giggling with the other passengers. 
The Sardinian lady and her daughter, whom An- 
selino had become acquainted with at Rome, were 
social and good tempered, pleased with the idea of 
returning to their native country, wild as it was. 
The elderly beauty's occupation was solely to take 
care of her dear self, and the care of administering 
to he!^ comforts occupied the whole time of her at¬ 
tendant. Another woman of a certain age, a Pied¬ 
montese or Savoyarde by birth, was seen often in 
earnest conference with one of the monks, a padre 
of a comfortable mien, wfio was going to join his 
brethren at some wealthy convent in the fine neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sassiiri. The traders were busy 
talking of their accounts, and looking anxiously at 
the compass and at the sails, living frugally, and 
herding together apart from the rest. 

The vessel weathered Capo Corso, and sailed 
along the western coasts of Corsica and Sardinia. 
Off the Cape Tavolara, the vessel was hailed by 
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a ma^H^f-war, and the fearful ci*y of i TurcMy 
i Turchiy meaning the Barbary privateers, re¬ 
sounded along the deck, to the great alarm of the 
women. However, it proved to be only a Maltese 
privateer, which, at the earnest request of the 
captain, did not even communicate with the crew, 
to save them the long quarantine, and contented 
themselves with looking at the papers from the 
boat alongside, for which attention they were 
treated with fresh biscuit and a small cask of wine. 
The vessel arrived in the roads of Cagliari, in the 
afternoon. The appearance of the city from the 
sea is not prepossessing. It has a look of wretched¬ 
ness, which one finds fully verified on landing. 
Anselmo’s fellow travellers were in all the bustle 
of preparation, sending on shore for their friends, 
conversing with them as they came alongside in the 
boats, making applications to have their quaran¬ 
tine shortened, ^c, Anselmo alone stood forlorn'; 
as he walked on deck, nobody appeared to welcome 
him. His few letters were addressed to personages 
of too high a station fov. him to expect they would 
take the 'trouble of coming alongside; besides, 
they referred rather to general aflfe,irs, among 
which the recommendation in favour of the bearer 
was^^nly an episode. He did not think it, therefore, 
prudent to forward them on shore before he landed 
himself. The only letter he forwarded, was to a 
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priest of the name of Don Saverio, who ]^aa a 
sort of factotum between the emigrants and their 
correspondents in Italy. But even he did not 
appear. Anselmo remaingdy therefore, several 
days, waiting in paii^l^l uncertainty what would 
be his fate, and he began to taste 

.Como sa di sale 

Le pane altrui. 

Meantime, he observed, having nothing better 
to do, with a sort of listless indiiference, the de¬ 
meanour of his shipmates. The minister’s family 
were overcome with messages, presents, and visits 
from the shore; the Ernbassadress made her ap¬ 
pearance on deck, and the fair German suivante, 
who had attracted Anselmo’s attention during the 
passag^i was flushed with the expectation of no¬ 
velty ; she found no time to come and talk a few 
German words with him, as she had been in the 
habit of doing, which poor Anselmo took almost 
as cruel on her part. However, the pressure of 
his own circumstances corrected in some measure 
his simple regret in this respect, so he hei-oically 
gave up every thought of her. The frial* and the 
lady of a certain a^c continued their intimacy, 
only Anselmo observed in the Father’s countenance 
an appearance of greater rigidity, and looks of 
anxiety and expectation cast now and then to- 
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wards the shore. “ There is another travelling 
acquaintance,*’ thought Anselmo, “ going to be 
cut asunder!” The old maitresse of the old Count 
was of course perfectly secure about her pros¬ 
pects; her’s was a sort of sinecure—she was well 
attended, well supplied with provisions—she was 
comfortable, and her age placed lier above any 
anxiety on the score of affection or jealousy—the 
season was past. The Marchioness and her lively 
daughter were shipping to and fro on the deck, 
being the only real natives who were going to 
their own home. Tlie latter once or twice nodded 
to Anselmo with an air of kindness, but of course 
too much preoccupied with though Is about other 
and brighter thijigs to arrest them long on him. 
The mere passengers, whose position Wiwa more 
similar to that of Anselmo, still appeared to have 
friends on shore, wlio came now and then to visit 
them with marks of interest. ‘‘ This is a little 
epitome of life,” Anselmo tliought, “ with all its 
gradations of circumstances. I seem just now to 
stand lowest in the scale.” 

At last the day of the pratica came. The 
passengers and crew were mustered on deck; and, 
huddled in the boat, went on shore to the heallh- 
offi^, where the doctors, after having looked at 
them attentively from behind a grated window, 
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made them stretch their arms and legs, and make 
sundry grimaces, to show that they were ilBrt 
afflicted with any contagious disease. 

The learned doctors examined Anselmo atten¬ 
tively ; he had a sallow, sickly tinge, in conse¬ 
quence of the fever and sea-sickness, which would 
liave been still more suspicious, had he not, 
at the recommendatiou of the captain, fortified 
himself with a glass of rum before he left the 
vessel. The passengers were at last admitted to 
land on the shores of Sardinia, which by the way 
are, during summer, nearly as unwholesome and 
fatal to strangers, on account of the malaria, as 
tlie plague Itself could make them. Anselmo 
found himself on the quay, among people whose 
language^ind appearance were equally barbarous, 
and he was thinking where he should put up for 
the night, when a little smart abbe came to him, 
and addressing him by his name, said he had been 
very busy in j^roviding a lodging for him. It was 
the aboveinentioncd Don Saverio, and in his com¬ 
pany Anselmo ascended some of the steep, un¬ 
paved, dirty lanes of the metropolis of Sardinia, 
and at last came to one of the gates, where a 
sorry-looking being was standing sentinel. Don 
Saverio and his companion passed the gate, and the 
latter then inquired which was to be his residence. 

“ In the Benedictine convent, outside of the 
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town, until we decide what is to be done with 
you. I^have apprized the Marchioness B. and 
the Baroness L. of your arrival, and they have 
left to me the whole management of your affair.** 
This was said with a nod of protection. 

They arrived at the gates of the convent. The 
monks were at choir—the porter called the outer 
servant by some unintelligible name, which re¬ 
sounded through the vaults of the building. He 
came, a curious sample of the Sardinian peasantry. 
He was a square set person, with a preposterous 
large bull head, bristled hair nearly all over his 
face, hands, and arms, which were bare, thick 
legs and feet, a look half scowling, half idiotic; 
his voice akin to a grunt. Such was the appear¬ 
ance of this strange being, who seemed just such 
a man as we fancy the turnkey of a dungeon in the 
Inquisition to be. However, Anselmo soon found 
there was not the least harm in the man. He 
was laborious, obedient, and attentive to his 
duty. 

Anselmo was ushered into a large apartment, 
which was to be his residence, and in which he 
found a man of a mature age, a native and a lay- 
^ man, apparently of the middle station of society, 
'who appeared to have already possession of the 
quarters. He, however, did not seem to make 
any objection to the new arrangement, only ob- 
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serving that in the adjoining closet a bed might 
be conveniently placed for Anselmo. With this 
understanding, Don Saverio went away, pro¬ 
mising to return in a day or two, and the servant 
proceeded to prepare something for dinner, or 
rather for supper, being now evening. 

Here Anselmo was then left with an utter stranger 
in a convent, without having yet seen any of the 
monks, and unacquainted by what authority he 
had thus intruded on them. There is a strange¬ 
ness not altogether unpleasant in similar situa¬ 
tions. It makes the world appear like a common 
home, an hostelry of passage. Anselmo and his 
companion soon entered into conversation. The 
latter was an intelligent man, and although he put 
to Anselmo the ordinary questions which are asked 
of a newly-arrived traveller, yet he abstained from 
any thing that miglit savour of curiosity. He was 
much guarded in his expressions, and although 
his residence in a convent, where he ap^^eared to 
be quite at home, might look extraordijjary in a 
native, yet he never, either then or after, uttered 
any hint in explanation. Anselmo understood, 
however, indirectly, that he was there as in a 
place of safety from some prosecution that was 
pending against him. 

Supper came, and a copious one it was. It 
was dressed in a peculiar way, after the Sardinian 
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taste, highly seasoned and spicy; the soup was 
quite yellow with saffron, but the ingredients were 
excellent. Meat, bread, and wine, vegetables and 
fruit, were all of the best quality. The soil of 
Sardinia is a land of promise; it produces ever^ 
thing necessary for life, £^nd many articles of 
luxury; tobacco, cotton, coffee, the sugar-cane, 
and even tea, have been tried and succeeded. 
The island produces abundance of corn, oil, and 
wines, of various sorts, among the rest some very 
good malmsey, as well as generous red wine, re¬ 
sembling the tiiito of Alicaiit. 

In the evening, the Superior of the Convent 
came to see Anselmo. His manners were those of 
a man of the world doing'the honours of his house ; 

■i 

he put a few civil questions to the new comer, 
and then asked him to his apartments, where 
several monks were already assembled. Those 
who connect the idea of austerity (at least in ap¬ 
pearance) and hypocritical stiffness with that of 
conventual life, would have here found them¬ 
selves very much mistaken. There was ease, 
openness, urbanity, and tolerable ‘good breeding, 
at least for a remote country like Sardinia; those 
regulars showed themselves exactly what they 
were, a union of single country gentlemen, who 
had agreed to live within certain rules, and placed 
their property in common. The Superior seemed 
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respected by the others, but without servility; 
he carried his honours with becoming dignity— 
he said something adable, and at times jocular, to 
every monk that came in. There was an obeisance 
paid to him in entering the room, after which the 
new comers either sat dowm or formed groups 
about the apartment, talking to each other in an 
under tone. The furniture W’as neat and be¬ 
coming, and did not differ from that of any 
private gentleman. Anselnio was for that even¬ 
ing an object of some curiosity, though it was 
repressed within the bounds of decorum. Few 
strangers visited Sardinia, and fewer still the 
convent; therefore Ansel mo was considered as a 
welcome informant t^^ask news of about terra 
ferma. The progress of tlie French, the state 
of Rome, the Pope, St. Peter’s church—^these 
were natural topics of conversation. Excepting 
the Superior, who had been in Italy, there was 
in the listeners the expression of simple attention, 
excited by things about which they had heard a 
good deal, but could form no very distinct idea, 
although the scene was not far removed fiK)m their 
own shores. But Sardinia can be hardly called 
an Italian island—It is as much Spanish or Afri¬ 
can as Italian. The conversation was carried 
on in Italian; but the fathers, when speaking 
among themselves, often resorted to the Sardi* 
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nian, a dialect quite unintelligible to Anselmo, 
being different from every other he had heard 
on the Italian Peninsula. It sounds more like 
Spanish than Italian, and has a considerable 
mixture of Moorish words. 

At an early hour, Anselmo retired to his own 
apartment, after having received a general invita¬ 
tion froi|i the Superior to come in the evening to 
his social circle. He availed himself only a few 
times of the offer, but he found their manners 
always the same. Their duties in the church and 
in the confessional occupied a con.siderable part 
of the day; they rose early in the morning to 
prayers, and they were lisually at home before 
dark in the evening. They appeared generally 
men of steady, regular liabits, although enjoying 
a considerable degree of liberty. There was one 
young man who seemed more way wardly inclined 
than the rest; he was handsome and spirited— 
he played on the guitar, and appeared to be re¬ 
markably attentive to his di;ess—he used to visit 
Anselmo’s companion, and to be with him on a 
confidential fooling. He came once in before 
setting off for an excursion of a few days, and he 
was armed under his tunic with a pair of goOd 
pistol^nd a dagger. This, however, is a neces¬ 
sary precaution for those who venture out about 
the country in Sardinia. Anselmo's companion, 
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however, muttered something afterwards about an 
intrigue, and about the danger the young man was 
running, and such hints in Sardinia are extremely 
serious. There a quarrel is soon entered into, 
especially on the score of jealousy; and the 
dagger or the musket are in the hands of every 
countryman ready for use. When the victim has 
fallen, the murderer retires to the fastnesses or 
mountains of the interior, where he finds com¬ 
panions who assist him in defying the slow ven¬ 
geance of the laws. Anselmo could not help at 
times suspecting his companion of having been 
concerned in some unfortunate affair of this sort, 
although, from his general sentiments, he must 
suppose him not to have been the provocator. 
But where the laws are insufficient to afford'' 
security or redress, men are more easily tempted, 
and at times almost obliged for self-preservation 
to do themselves justice. 

Anselmo’s companion was fond of reading, and 
he had a few good Italian and French books, 
chiefly about jurisprudence and political economy; 
among others the work of Filangieri.* He was 
a liberal-minded mam, and spoke freely, though 
not violently, about the imperfections of the 
government of his country. There had been an 
attempt^some years before at revolutionizing Sar¬ 
dinia—^an attempt which had failed, and had drawn 

VoL.Il. K 
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upon the conspirators, the utmost vengeance of the 
law; which the slower and the more indolent it 
is, in general, the more cruel it becomes when 
roused from its slumber. He complained that Sar¬ 
dinia, being governed by Viceroys, had been sadly 
neglected while its kings resided at Turin; that 
when at last the misfortunes of the house of Savoy 
had obliged its princes to seek for refuge in that 
island, a crowd of Piedmontese, and other Conti¬ 
nental subjects of the king, had followed the 
Court, and become a burden to a country already 
loaded with the expense of supporting the reign¬ 
ing family, besides a considerable pension which 
the old King Charles, who had abdicated, and 
was residing at Rome, liad reserved to him¬ 
self. He spoke with respect of the actual king, 
^ _ 

Victor Emmanuel, who was endeavouring to es¬ 
tablish some order in the administration of the 


island, although thwarted in it by the prejudices 
of the upper classes, and the inveterate habits of 
the peasantry. The latter (and Anselmo had oc¬ 
casion to see several of them) are a wild, stub¬ 


born, fierce race of men. They go about gene¬ 
rally armed, even when engaged in their fields, 


most of them dressed in sheeps’ skin, and wearing 
their ^ards : at the south-west extremity of the 


kingdom they’iMll dress after the Moorish manner. 


But it is in the nortlv^ast part of the island, in 
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the district of Galluera, a tfiountftinotli fe§ildik, 
that the most uncouth part of the populatl6h> 
consisting of shepherds, lives. There it w^fl not 
safe for the king’s officers and tax-collectots to 
venture. They lived, and probably still live, in 
a truly savage state, with little or! lio notion of 
religious or social bonds. The western part of 
the island, the district of Orestagni or Arboi^ea, 
is very fruitful, but extremely unhealthy, being 
a flat country, interspersed with rivers and Ikkeb. 
The intemperie, another word for the malaria, is 
there even worse than in the Campagna of Rortie. 
Its effects are more prompt; and the SardiniitTis 
from C^liari, and other parts of the island, are 
themselves afraid of it; it proves deadly, and in 
a very short period. There are hardly any roads 
throughout the island, but merely beaten tracks; 
and such is even a great part of the main rOad, 
from north to south, between the two principal 
cities, Cagliari and Sassari. The environs of the 
latter town dre healthy and beautiful; it is by 
far the best district in thr* island. 

a 

Tlie neighbourhood of Cagliari is not healthy, 
and Anselmo found it so to his cost. The merci¬ 
less fever, which had reluctantly left him at Leg¬ 
horn, returned a few days after his landing in Sar¬ 
dinia, and took away his remainiflj| strength. He 
tried to resist, as much aahe was able, its delete- 
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|ious influence, but hi» spirits sank under it. The 
heat of August was insufferable, and the swarms 
of flies with which the country is infested were an 
additional plague. Anselmo remained for several 
weeks in this state, having regular paroxysrn/s of 
cold and shivering, and then burning heat and 
thirst, every day. His companion, who never 
left the Convent, and seldom his apartment, be¬ 
haved with remarkable kindness. Some of the 
Monks—one of them who was something of a 
doctor—^visited Anselmo occasionally. Mean¬ 
time Anselmo’s friend, the Abbe, never came; 
and this gave occasion to Anselmo’s companion to 
give the latter a few hints about the real state of 
affairs in the world, with which Anselmo ii^as but 
little acquainted, and the little reliance to be 
placed on other people’s disinterested exertions; 
concluding by advising him, as soon as he was 
able to walk, to proceed direct to town, and call 
on those persons for whom he had brought let¬ 
ters, and not rely on the intermediate channel 
of Don Saverio. 

Accordingly, as soon as Anselmo could crawl 
out of doors, he went to the ‘palace. This was 
an old gloomy building, extensive but not grand, 
and ia^ interior in a state much dilapidated. 
There he had a view of the miseries of unfortu¬ 
nate royalty. Those who have seen Sovereigns 
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and Courts only in their splendour, which, from 
the false estimate men are apt to make of it, is 
apt to engender in their breasts feelings akin to 
^nvy—those men, were they to see the misery of 
an ^(^xiled and fugitive court, like that of Sardinia 
at the time we are speaking of, could not, if they 
had any spark of generous sentiment about them, 
but mourn over and pity its humbled fortunes. 
It is but a poor argument to say, that although 
fallen, kings still live as well as the wealthy among 
their former subjects; we know the power of 
early habits, and impressions, and association of 
ideas; we know that the feelings of men about 
their condition can only be comparative; and 
kirigs-*and princes are not in this different from 
others. If they themselves are supplied with 
all the necessaries, and even comforts of life, 
is it nothing that they see their relatives in dis¬ 
tress i Is it nothing that they see their servants 
pining in want, for distress always weighs heavier 
as it descends? Is it nothing that they see them¬ 
selves humbled, idle, and a burden to others? 
Some kings there may be who feel lightly upon 
these subjects—who spend the time of their exile 
in hunting and carousing, and drowning thought; 
but they arc exceptions, for generally the more 
exalted the station the keener are the feelings of 
self-love. And if ever a royal family smarted 
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under the strokes of adversity, it was that of Sar¬ 
dinia. The princes of the house of Savoy have 
not shown themselves of that grovelling disposi¬ 
tion which sinks easily below its fortunes; they 
were a spirited race, and the then Sovereign, 
Vietor Emmanuel, was remarkable for his kmd, 
sensitive feelings, which have .accompanied him to 
bis d«ath. 

Anselmo having inquired for the Marchioness 
, one of the ladles at court, was shown 
into a dismal ante-room, with a few common 
benches and chairs around it. He gave his name 
to a mournful-looking servant, with an old tar¬ 
nished livery, who soon returned; and shortly 
after the Marchioness came. She was an^Hderly 
lady» with much of that stiff appearance of the 
ancient court, which has been so much ridiculed, 
but which, nevertheless, impressed Anselmo at the 
time with reverence. She had a quick, penetra¬ 
ting eye, and a countenance in which benevolence 
and dignity were mixed. She inquired about the 
Jesuit at Rome; and being satisfied on this point, 
and after she had repeatedly exclc^med he was 
a very worthy, very good man,, she said that she 
had talked with Don Saverio about Anselmo, but 
that with all her good wishes to oblige her friends, 
shce di£^ not really see what could be done for him 
at Cagliari; and she gave at the same time an ex^ 
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pressive look round the disconsolate apartment in 
which they stood. However, she said, Sieily 
was near at hand; there they had friends, and there 
the Court was more fortunate; besides which the 
Engbsh Allies had a station there, and it were 
more feasible there to find employment for a young; 
man. She would, thei’efore, exert heraelf imme< 
diately, and speak to those who were ISirectly con¬ 
nected with Palermo, and she would let him know 
the results. She advised him to call upon Baro¬ 
ness - , the lady of a foreign minister, for whom 

Anselmo had brought a letter; it might be of 
some use, she said. Meantime, she I'ccommended 
Anselmo to take care of his health, and was very 
happy\»to hoar that he was comfortable tor the 
while with the good Benedictine Monks. She 
then made a slight curtsey, and with a smile of 
kindness departed. 

Tlie Marchioness was as. good as her word. 
Two or three days after the Abbe made his ap¬ 
pearance at the Convent. “ We,” said he, with 
an air of importance, “ have managed for you; you 
shall go to Palermo; you'will have letters for that 
place, and for the English Officer commanding the 
station. The Marchioness desired me to bring you 
this news, and to say that you must prepare your¬ 
self to set off by the English frigate which is now 
in the roads waiting for despatches.” 
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^ These tidings infused a new life into Anselmo. 
For a while he did not feel the debility of his 
frame: he expressed his best thanks to his good 
friends of Cagliari for their interest; and although 
his prospects appeared still extremely vague, yet 
he felt really glad to be delivered from the state 
of morbid suspense in which he had lingered for 
several weeks. Anselmo proceeded tp pay visits 
to the Baroness. She was a person of a birth 
very inferior to that of her husband, who had 
married her after a long attachment. She seemed 
a plain, good-natured woman, who appeared to 
stand much in awe of her husband, a tifety, formal 
old diplomatist, of rather a saturnine disposition. 
The Baroness, after talking with him Ar some 
time, sent to inquire whether her husband would 
see him. The answer was long coming; at last 
a servant entered to say that his Excellency was 
dressing in the next room. This was thought a 
favourable moment. Anselmo took his leave of 
the good-natured Baroness, and entered the fre- 
sence-Toom, The Baron, a tall spare man, with 
the most inflexible muscles, was standing before 
his looking-glass in his shirt sleeves; a servant was 
tying his cravat, while another stood at a respect¬ 
ful distance 

spread for him to put on. The servant motioned 
to Anselmo to draw a little on one side, and 


, holding his Excellency’s coat ready 
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wait his master’s pleasure. There he stood for 
minute or two. At last the great man slowly 
turned round, and stretching one arm to meet the 
opening of his coat’s sleeve, looked steadily at 
Anselmo, who bowed profoundly. He said the 
Baroness had mentioned his name ; that 1^ did 
not snppose him to be so very young as he was; 
that he was going for some time on board an 
English man-of-war; that he must know the dis¬ 
cipline was very strict, and he must conform him¬ 
self to it; and then . . . . it might turn out 
well for him. He stopped; Anselmo waited some 
moments, but seeing he had nothing more to say, 
took his leave. 

Next djy Anselmo went on board the British 
frigate. This was the firet time he was amongst 
Englishmen. The only individuals of that nation 
Anselmo had known till then, were an Anglo- 
Italian, who had been at Rome all his life—a pom¬ 
pous man, extremely taken up with his own per¬ 
son and appearance, and as perfect a specimen of 
distant reserve as one could see. Mixed with this, 
there was a share of that clear strong lense for 
which the English are remarkable, and which first 
gave Anselmo an idea of that nation’s superiority. 
His other foibles, his display of virtu, his vanity, 
were of Italian growth. Anselmo used to meet him 
in the fine walk of Porta Pia, and he used to talk 
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to him about the wonders of Ejigland. His other 
English acquaintance was a decent old teacher of 
English at Florence, who gave him a few elemen¬ 
tary lessons in that language. Anselmo knew 
little of the English by experience; yet he had 
heard his father and uncle talk of them with 
esteem, as a nation altogether superior to others. 
Their honesSty, punctuality, cleanliness, and inde¬ 
pendence, lie had often heard extolled. By the 
lower orders of Rome and Naples, he heard the 
English mentioned as strange people, but withal 
extremely generous and wealthy ; the very Lazza- 
roni set aside,their prejudices with regard to them. 
When a procession passed through the streets, 
and while the whole of the spectators ffell on their 
knees, if some sturdy Briton remained upright, 
towering above the prostrated mass, the Lazzaroni 
would content themselves with shrugging their 
shoulders and saying, lun Ingle sc; which meant 
that he must be let go on his own way. But 
if any other unlucky foreigner, although equally 
a protestant, were to have acted similarly, he 
would have been exposed to insult, and even 
forced to kneel, borne down to the ground, under 
the pressure of some muscular Lazzaroni leaning 
from behind on his shoulders with all the weiglit 
oi^his wrists. 

Upon the whole, Anselmo had conceived a very 
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high idea of the English On arriving on board 
the frigate, which was under sail, he was ad- ‘ 
dressed by one of th« officers, who had him shown 
down to the Midshipmen’s mess. He followed 
his guide in darkness, and at the opening of a 
door, he found himself in a small cabin with eight 
or ten round-faced, merry-looking boys, who 
were drinking their grog out of cups, by the light 
of two stumps of candles. They did not seem 
surprised at the intrusion, but all immediately 
pressed Anselmo to share their provisions. He 
endeavoured to avail himself of their hospitality ; 
but the close atmosphere, the glare pf the light, 
and the heaving of the ship, obliged him soon to 
retire to hit couch. He, however, made better 
acquaintance with liis new companions next day; 
while the ship was sweeping over, with a fair 
wind, the tract of sea that divides Sardinia from 
Sicily. The day after that, they cast anchor in 
Palermo roads. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Anselmo arrived at Palermo at an unfavourable 
moment. The hopes of the court of Sicily for the 
recovery of its continental kingdom, were on the 
wane. The fortress of Gaeta, the last strong hold 
of King Fevdinand, had surrendered to the French 
a few weeks before, and the Calabrian insurgents, 
left to themselves, were hunted down by the 
French troops like wild beasts. The war in 
Calabria had all those characters of ferocity, which 
were afterwards displayed in Spain and Portugal 
at the invasion of those countries. No quarter 
was given or received. Cruelties of a most 
shocking description were committed both by the 
French and by the peasantry. By a decree of 
the 31st July, Joseph Napoleon, now appointed 
King of Naples by his brother, had put the two 
provinces of Calabria under martial law, and 

! riven full powers to General Massena over the 
jves and properties of the unfortunate Calabrians. 
Military commissions were appointed, the sen- 
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tences of which were executed without appeaU 
within twenty-four hours. The properties of 
those persons who had left the country, or of those 
who did not denounce the insurgents whom they 
might know*, were confiscated. French troops 
inundated those provinces, and lived at the ex¬ 
pense of the inhabitants. The Calabrians were 
at last obliged to give up the open country; they 
retired to the fastnesses of their mountains, whence 
they sallied out and destroyed the French and their 
partisans, not sparing even their own relatives. 
Towns and villages were burnt by both parties, 
plantations destroyed, trees cut dow^, men mur¬ 
dered, women ravished and mutilated, and the 
properties of numberless families sequestrated and 
sold. This state of things lasted several years— 
all the time of Joseph’s reign, and the beginning 
of that of Murat; until General Manhes pacified 
Calabria, in 1810, by destroying all the disaflfected. 
The French lost a great number of troops, and 
their regiments returned to Naples mere skele¬ 
tons ; but there was no want of fresh supply from 
that great storehouse of chair a canou, as* it was 
called, the conscription. Tlie French soldiers who 
returned from Calabria told horrid tales of the 
cruelties they had seen, and in which they had 
acted a part. They were themselves amazed at 
the coolness of the brigands, as they called tliem. 
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When they took one of these fellows prisoner, 
and were going to hang him at the first tree, he 
would still hold his short pipe in his mouth, then 
lay it down quietly on the grass while they were 
adjusting a rope round his neck, and when at 
‘times the tree or the rope were not found fit for 
the purpose, the man would take up his pipe, shake 
the ashes otft, replace it in his mouth, and thus 
walk on to'^^e next tree. 

Whilst these horrors were perpetrated on the 
coast opposite to Sicily, the court as^ people at 
Palermo seemed to live in listless security, and 
pursue their' routine of pleasures, as if in times of 
profound peace. Anselmo observed this heartless 
indifference, and augured ill from it; and he heard, 
in the public places, some Neapolitan officers ex- 
pre^ themselves to the same purpose^ “ While 
the faithful and forsaken Calabrians are shedding 
their last blood for our king, we are kept here 
loitering along the Cassaro and the Marina. But 
thus it has always been with our ill-starred coun¬ 
try. Whatever we have done, has been done out 
of place, either too soon or too late, and without 
accord.” A handful of English soldiers had not 
long before effected a landing on the coast of 

S ilabria, and obtained a gallant triumph over 
e French. The battle of Maida shone like a jewel 
in the midst of the mournful events of the south 
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of Italy; but, unsupported by the Sicilian troops, 
it led to no permanent results, and the Calabrians 
were once more left to their fate, Sicily con¬ 
sidered itself safe, rel)dng entirely on British pro¬ 
tection. Dissipation, extravagant luxury, and a 
thirst for pleasure prevailed at Palermo. The 
court lived in a style of splendour, far different, 
but also much less creditable, than the forced par^ 
simony of that of Sardinia. AnsUktlo, who, on 
arriving at Palermo, had heard the dismal ac¬ 
counts fr(^ the opposite coast, was struck with 
the contract. And this government has twice lost 
a kingdom, and for it thousands humble pea¬ 
sants have sacrificed themselves! The reflection 
was harrowing. .Anselmo’s head became dizzy 
with the contemplation of the evils that fell from 
all quarters on the unfortunate land of Naples. 
On one side, a ruthless invader, a foreign arbitrary 
conqueror, who obliged, under pain of death, men 
who Jiardly ever heard of his name, to alter at 
once their habits, their allegiance, their manners, 
and their economy—loaded them with new taxes, 
and forced them to give up their children, in order 
to perpetuate their o\vn slavery : on the other, a 
government which still considered itself the law¬ 
ful sovereign of the land, and threatening to 
treat as rebels those who did not maintain their 
loyalty, yet left them to be overpowered and 
massacred by the foreigners. What are the poor 
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' people to do in isimilar cases ? This is real jfeisery, 
-—these are real visitations upon an unfortunate 
country. 

It can be easily imagined, that while things 
Went on in the niann# described, there was little 
chance at Palermo for a young man like Anselmo 
to meet with any encouragement. Kad there been 
any active well-directed efforts for the i*ecovery of 
the lost kingdom, any expedition ready to be sent 
over to the Continent, any volunteer corps being 
raised, Anselmo might have obtained employment; 
but as it was, even the few Neapoi’tan regular 
troops which remained In Sicily were ill paid, and 
there was no thought of increasing their number. 

Anselmo continued on board a British ship of the 
line then in the bay, in conseqrcnce of the oblig¬ 
ing offer of the captain, for whom he had brought 
letters, and there he found a more congenial rest¬ 
ing-place than in the noisy, dissipated city^ where 
he went, however, to stroll during the day. Seen 
from the bay, the coast of Sicily, and the long 
line of glittering buildings of Palei'mo, the splendid 
oriental'looking palaces of the Sicilian nobility, 
and the groves of the Flora,' the whole backed by 
dark green mountains, and ended by the jutting 
i^ked rock of Monte Pellegrino, looked enchant¬ 
ing—while on the north, the little Island of Ustica 
appeared like a speck in the blue mirror of the 
sea. Splendid pomp of nature and art united, 
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thought Anselmo, and yet how much of it is wasted 
upon beings who ha^^e no feeling for it, no sense 
of its grandeur, no capability of real enjoyment t 
What a contrast between the effeminate, spiritless^ 
thoughtless multitude on/shore, and the manly, 
th.ough stern looks of those who dwell on this 
floating little island. How superior this race of 
men appeal's, and yet they are rendered so by 
early education land discipline! 

Anselmo had now become acquainted with most 
of the oflicers on bt>ard. He found in them hos¬ 
pitality. cordiality, honour, frankness, civility, 
and even politeness. He admired above all their 
erect mien and independence of speech—-their 
discretion—their carefulness to avoid any prying 
and intrusive questions—their flow of spirits and 
light-heartedness. Although sailing along shores 
distracted by all the demons of oppression and 
misery, they felt they had a safe home far beyond 
the sea. Anselmo envied them this feeling of 
confidence and security. If he observed at times 
an excess of wildness in the junior aspirants on 
board, this was the natural failing of youth, 
which would be repressed to a proper level by 
by discipline, and by the example of their 
superiors. But Anselmo could not remain long 
with them. It is true he was offered, and cor¬ 
dially, to be taken to England, if he wished, 
VoL. II. L 
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aodihedrtke ship bad the proapeci of sailing aoon 
homeiv^rds, he might have been tempted to avail 
himielf of the offer; but his fever returned^ his 
frame was exhauBted, and that rendered his station 
iathe vessel unpleasantly He determined then to 
retom to the main land of Italy, and having 
fetund a Sardinian xebec about to sail for 
hiorny he took* his passage on board. Several of 
the officers endeavoured to dissuade him from 
returning to the continent, which was at the 
lime under the grasp of the French; but what 
prospect could he have even if he had reached 
England, whe^ne he knew no one ? This, and the 
debilitated state of his health, induced him to re¬ 
move to his native shores4 He parted, and not 
without regret, from the kind English, and went 
on board the Sardinian vessel after several weeks’ 
reeddence <mi board the British man-of-war. 

Anselmo left Palermo Roads on board the Sar¬ 
dinian sciabecco, a vessel of about sixty tons, with 
both lateen and square sails, which produce a 
curious and picturesque appearance seen from a 
distance. They weighed anchor at midnight, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the land breeze, and sailed under 
the stern of the noble seventy-four, which had been 
Anselmo’s residence fof'more than a month. They 
s0on in the open sea, steering cautiously 
away from the shores of Naples, for fear of bwg 
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•ncouatmd by Preneh piivvteev*, the 
iAg being then in hoetilhy With that Praitoe, 
But there was at the sarhe tiiDe another and a 
more fearful danger in erossing those se8eN>MJthe 
danger of meeting with %3arbary privateer; £sr 
those pirates, always ready to avail themselves of 
quarrels hmong Christians to fall upon the wealme 
power, were then cruising against the defenoeleW 
subjects of the exiled sovereigns of Sardinia and 
Sicily, as well as against those of the other two 
impotent Italian governments, the Pope andr the 
Queen of Tuscany. The pi^pect of African 
slavery is always appalling, but itwas much more ^ 
so to a young man in Anselmo’s situation. Frieiid>‘ 
less, without resources, with a debilitated frame, 
and depressed spirits, with the fever hanging on 
him, to fall into the hands of barbarians, to be 
stowed down in the hold of their filthy and cram¬ 
med privateers, to be ill used and chained, to be 
sold in the market of Tunis or Algiers, to be 
used like a beast of burden, taken perhaps to 
the savage wilds of the interior, and no pro^iect 
of release from misery but slow lingering death; 
this was sufficiently appalling. The evil of this 
state of society presented ^clf in all its deformity 
to his mind. Why shouldthe unfortunate Italiaos 
be exposed to all these evils be kidnapped in 

aight of their own shores? What have they done 
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to deserve it 1 Why should their goveriments have 
so neglected the ]duty of affording seCirt'ity 
to lAe^ Objects in ^heir maritime Speculations t 
r ew' readers can be aware of the mis^rie^j as 
Well as pf the delights, of a Mediterranean voyage 
6|i'l)oafd a country vessel. It is a strange exist¬ 
ence^ encompassed by dangers on every side; 
^ncing along that beautiful, yet treacherous sea, 
bn a frail, low-decked bark, from the deck of which 


you can touch the water with your hand. The 
element smiles at you, all friendship and beauty ; 
its gentle rippling waves kiss the bows of the 
vessel, when all at once on approaching a high 
land or turning a cape, the wind rushes on you 
like the demon of storm; in a few minutes the 


appearance of the sea is changed—its evenness, its 
azure, disappear, its waves curl angrily and rise 
'"higher, whiter, and more threatening every in¬ 
stant ; they thunder against the sides of the ship, 
and cover them with foam; they moan like ministers 
of death calling for their prey, and, as if proud 
of their tormenting power, they toss the frail bark 
to and fro in that wilderness of waters. And 
then the sun sets, and leaves you with the prbs- 
spect of a long autumnal night—^with no chance of 


making a harbour, especially if along the coasts of 
BOti^\eru Italy. There are dangers in being too 
near the land, the danger's of shallot coasts and 
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sunken rogks; and if you lose the }and, you must 
run to the dangerous, wild shores of Corw^^ or 
Sardinia, with which none but the nati,ve8 of tlmse 
Islands are acquainted, and where, if wrecked, you 
are in peril of being murdered. A le^ky ^at, 
pumps out of order, patched up sails, and old 
ropes and cables, cover the ship. Inhere is alwiws 
scarcity of water and provisions; sometim^ tlie 
only casks of water being lash^^on deck, whence 
a sea can wash them off in a moment. No accom* 
modations for cooking the*scanty victuals are to 
be found; a fire of wood is lighted on deck in 
the open air, the smoke of which suffocates you; 
and if the unfortunate passenger runs down into 
the windowless cabin, he is driven out from it by 
the foul atmosphere, the loathsome smell, the filth 
and the vermin, which prevent him from taking 
his rest. If the hatchway be open, the rain apd 
sea-water, and the cold wind, come down into your 
very birth. On a rainy night, the master and 
half a dozen men, with their shaggy capotes 
dripping with water, will take shelter in the 

cabin, and there fill the place with thick clopds 

• * 

of tobacco smoke. 

After a night passed in this predicament, h^w 
reviving is the first dawn appearing in the 


** Deur is llie blush of estrly light 
To him that crobses the pathless deep." 
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What a pleasing sensation the morn brings with it. 
—how cool, how refreshing to the mind and frame 
—^mun feels restored to life; he feels as if, with 
the return of light, the terrors of the storm were 
dissipated. After a night of feverish anxiety, how 
exquisite to inliale the cold breeze on deck, and 
to see the distant land of Italy appearing in view, 
with its yellow sandy shore-^-its picturesque cliffs 
—^its blue Apennines—its rich groves—its towers 
and castles, like a land of enchantment; it seems 
to the wretched traveller as if the mere landing 
on such a shore must bring him happiness. “ Put 
me on shore naked and a beggar, and I am satis* 
ficcl,” he is ready to exclaim at limes. 

The situation fittest to bring a man to a sense 
of his nothingness, is thal of being on board a 
small vessel in a storm. What is there between 
mail and destruction / A moment is sufficient to 
make the bark and its tenants disappear for ever 
—leaving no trace of their existence. It is said 
that man has conquered the elements : lie can for 
a time evade their fury; but when tlie powers of 
the deep Jire really called fortli by the mysterious 
voice of the howling winds, can the diminutive 
bark be said to opjvose the sea, or to master the 
raging waves? It shivers before them; it bows 
under their pressure; tremblingly it acknowledges 
their iiiightiuess; they toss it about at their mefb/r 
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they sink it in their y-iwiiing bosom; and if it 
escape, it is merely l)ecHU8e it does not offer suiH- 
oient resistance to call forth the irresistible ^ock 
of the great mass of the ocean. 

Aiiselmo made similar reflections us tlie vessel 
shot like an arrow across the Calabrian seas in a 
gale of wind. Arrived at the latitude of Naples, 
the wind, till then favourable, though imjKJtuous, 
shifted to the west, and it was found impossible 
to proceed. They were then in sight of the island 
of Ponza, and the master of the vessel resolved to 
steer for it, in hopes of reaching the harbour 
before dark. Tlie sea ran tremeiuloiisly high ; the 
eveniiiij became dark ; heavy clouds of a dark 
copp*r colour rose from tlie west, and covered by 
degrees the greatest portion of the firmament, 
while others, of a dark givy tinge, advanced to 
meet them from the east; the skies were obscured; 
only one beautiful light, the evening star, twinkled 
in the horizon just alxive the liarbour of Ponza, 
as if pointing out tlie only chance of safety. The 
hollow roar of tlie waves, the wliite foam of the 
billows glaring llirougli the dim twilight, the 
deafening howl (»f the increasing gale, rendered 
the scene terrific. 

Once in the .safe harbour of Pouza, our travel¬ 
lers felt the delights of smooth water and safe 
anchorage; but other miseries awaited them. 
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Altliough coniiug from the neighbouring and 
friendly land of Sicily (Ponza was then still under 
King Ferdinand), they were kept in quarantine; 
but .after a few days, by dint of remonstrances 
and doctor’s certiiicates, accompanied by the pre¬ 
sent' of a l^arrel of hue oil, the quarantine was 
shortened, and at last they were put into pratique. 
But no refreshments were to be had at Ponza— 
no bread or meat; the inhabitants, the principal 
part of whom were state prisoners sent here by 
the Government of Sicily, lived on biscuit and 
salt provisions, which were sent over to them from 
Palermo, as the neighbouring coast was in the 
hands of the French. Some goats’ milk, and a 
few wild vegetables, gathered on the barren moun¬ 
tain, were all the luxuries Anselmo could obtain, 
thirsting and debilitated as he was by the return¬ 
ing ague. Yet the delight of the land air, and 
the appearance of the grassy slope of the hills, 
were refreshing. 

From Ponza the vessel sailed again to the west¬ 
ward. \rrived off the coast of Rome, one of the 
nK)st dang^?rous lee shores in the Mediterranean, 
the wind became again contrary* At the same time, 
a white lateen sail appeared in sight, and from 
its suspicious manoeuvres, the sailors began to sus- 
peef-It was a Barbary privateer. Turchi, Turchi, 
waa ihe fearful cry. The master looked through 
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his glass; the vessel drew near) apparentl^f in 
chaie of the Sardinian. The master and cretr 
fell on their knees, crying “ We are lost, we shall 
be taken to Barbary I’* The only chance of safety 
was forcing their sails, and bearing direct for 
the shore, where there was a watch-tower. They 
did so, and the wind shifting a little, enabled 
them to bear on the tower. The corsair fired 
a shot which missed the xebec, when the garri¬ 
son of the tower alarmed, fired their heavy gun 
on the audacious privateer. This, and the Sar¬ 
dinian being already within cannon reach of the 
shore, seemed to deter the rover, and he stood 
off again at sea. The master of the Sardinian 
thought it better to go into the harbour of Civita¬ 
vecchia, which was in sight; and Anselmo find¬ 
ing himself within a day’s journey of Rome, landed 
and proceeded in a waggon over tlie desolate waste 
that divides the Roman metropolis from its har¬ 
bour on the Mediterranean. 

The distance between Civila-vecchia and Rome 
is about forty miles—a complete desert, inhabited 
by wild cattle. Anselmo passed the night among 
a party of cattle drivers at a large dismal ostcria, 
a son of caravansera, on the lone Ijeath. Next 
day Anselmo arrived again at Rome. The fol¬ 
lowing winter was an epoch of real misery. Sub¬ 
ject to repeated attacks of the merciless fever, 
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every paroxysm of alternate shivering cold and 
burning heat increases the debility of the frame, 
and reduces the strength of the patient to bear the 
nfext; the springs of life wear out apace, appetite 
leaves him, and is succeeded by nausea and distaste 
for every thing; morbid vitiated sensations of all 
the limbs—chill, feverish dampness of the skin, 
become habitual—in this wearisome and tedious 
disease the suHerer has a foretaste of dissolution, 
and his own frame becomes almost loathsome to 
him. Then the iinsoothing habitual drowsiness, the 
sickly dreams of things shapeless, disgusting, or 
fearful, the dailv dread of the return of the invi- 
sible foe, make the mind seem under the influence 
of a baleful genhis. Such was Anseliuo's state for 
months and months, for more than a year, and this 
at a time when he was destitute of friends, destitute 
of resources, d(‘stitute of means to procure medi¬ 
cal attendance, bereaved of all prospects, disheart¬ 
ened and liopelcss. The widow Santini alone still 
remained lu'ar him, nursed him, and administered 
to him. With the return of the Spring he felt re¬ 
lieved, but. the fever did not leave him ; he was 
free for a day or two; he thought he was rid of it, 
when agaiii it came with all its horrors of head- 
ache, parched tongue, shivering and chattering of 
the teeth. The least cold wind, the evening air, 
would bring it on infallibly. Anselmo, however. 
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went, ODi endeavouring to employ kis time ; his 
knowledge of several languages obtained him some 
trifling temporary occupation. When he had 
nothing better to do, he repaired to his favourite 
libraries, the Minerva and Angelica. It was in 
those libraries, the libraries of Convents, that An* 
selmo read first the works of the professors of iiv- 
credulity. There he read Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Bolingbroke, Mirabeau, Volney, and others. He 
read them out of curiosity; tlie bias of the times 
was iii favour of their doctrines; yet Anselmo, 
thougli perplexed, was not convinced by them; he 
found their tenets too frigid and too heartless. 
What did they offer him in exchange for those 
consolatory principles which hud sustained his 
courage during all his vicissitudes? They sneered 
at devotion, they laughed at belief; they told the 
great mass of mankind tliat they were idiots; that 
all they had done and thought was wrong; but 
did they tell them wliat to think or do ? They de¬ 
claimed agai)isl religion, but did they say what was 
to be substituted ? Did *hey lay down any intelli¬ 
gible creed, any code of morality ? No< they left 
man in doubt, in uncertainty. They taught tliat 
revelation, that the prospect of a future life, were 
chimerical; so that they took from the unfortunate 
even that last consolation. But did they remove 
at the same time his worldly evils? No 1 they in- 
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crc^ased they took away the chect of re¬ 

ligion, which prevents many crimes. Why should 
a‘man be Just, merciful, and charitaWe, if the 
r^illgiodi which teaches those virtiies he false ? 
Why should a man restrain himself from any in- 
dtifg'eiice, however it may be injurious to others. If 
every thing ends with death ? Why deprive him¬ 
self of a moment'’8 gratification, if we are only in 
this Wbrtd to live like the animals, merely for the 
present moment? There is a contradiction be¬ 
tween the assumptions of incredulity and every 
moral principle—every principle by which society 
is kept in order. If those philosophers were con¬ 
sistent, they must have resorted to the mere law of 
the stronger for the code of mankind. And, on the 
other side, if W’e examine the private conduct of 
maiiy of these men, can we believe that they were 
the surest guides to truth ? One book which 
Ahselmo read, at the same time, strengthened him 
ill his mistrust of the doctrines of incredulity. 
This was the “ Letters of certain German and 


Portuguese Jews, to M. de Voltaire;’’ in which 
the anonymous author exposes the inconsistencies 
alld the flippancy of the Patriarch of Ferney, 
■With great ability. 

v^ahy of the Roman youth had become adepts 
in fashionable infidelity. They did not only ani¬ 
madvert upon abuses of church discipline, or on 
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liun^an ^xaggerations, but ^hey laughed downright 
at reyeWi^n. 'ftey, of course, did not approve 
at tte sa^ne time of an ecclesiastical government; 
and as 3onaparte was, the hero of the day^ theyf 

j f 

wished he would come and drive’-the Pope out.^ 
Romeu Then they foresaw nothing but plenty^ 


liberty, enjoyment, and all sorts of goodj things. 
Ansehno knew several of these men. There were 
among them a few persons of a mature mind and 
of real abilities. These were actuated by regular 
motives, and with one of them particularly 
selmo became intimate; he was one of the most 
sensible and honest of the sect. 

De Grossi, with whom Anselmo became ac¬ 
quainted, was a man of a strong natural mind, but 
of no great general information. He felt keenly the 
trammels by which talent was fettered in his native 
country, [and this working upon an irascible tem¬ 
perament had rendered him misanthropical. He 
had studied the law and practised as a counsellor, 
but from his poverty, his unbending bternness, bis 
unconciliatiiig manner, he had little or no practical 
This misfortune, which was the more.eevere to 
Kim as he had a wife and children to support, 
exasperated him against the present government, 
because he thought himself unjustly negleoted. 
He lived from day to day upon some^sroall re¬ 
mains of his former saving, and uppQ some sle^d^ 
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fees he now and then earned for some legal labour. 
He attended the courts at Monte Citorio, and 
th/ere met with his more fortunate alid more pliant 
brethren, who had grown rich under the old 
system, and who laughed at him for his austere 
ilbhumour and intractability, which kept him eter¬ 
nally poor. However, De Gross! was honest, 
and a man of integrity; his aversion to oppression 
under every shape, proceeded from a strong sense 
of right, but it led him into numerous squabbles 
with one or the other of the inferior authorities, 
such as the rector of the parish,^ the bargello, or 
police officer, S^'C. in behalf of some unfortunate, 
or imprudent, or dissipated character, but whom 
De Grossi looked upon as innocent and ill-treated. 

■ De Grossi’s appearance was indicative of his 
mind. A tall, bony, spare form, long muscular 
arms, a strongly marked profile, aquiline nose, 
prominent chin, high cheek-bones, and quick eyes, 
thick, bushy, black hair and eye-brows, strong 
beard, and a sallow, bilious complexion. Such 
was this man, who went about grumbling, dressed 
in his threadbare suit of black, which hung about 
him as on a peg; his rusty rare silk stockings, and 
his tarnished gilt metal buckles, all in character 
with his broken fortunes, dissatisfied mind, and 
the cheerless dilapidated appearance of his house¬ 
hold. His chief pastime was going to a patch of 
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ground on the slope at tlie back of Mount Cclius, 
in the most desolate part of that singular wilder¬ 
ness, which U encompassed by the eternal wallsy 
where he had raked up the rubbish, and culti¬ 
vated a few cabbage plants, and two or three 
stunted cherry-trees; and there perched up under 
a shed, surrounded by mouldering walls and ruins, 
the abode of snakes and of owls and bats, he mused, 
either alone, or in company with some congenial 
spirit, dreaming of Cinciniiatus and Camillus, till 
the unwholesome dews of the evening forced him 
to depart, solitary and unsocial as he came, and 
return to the heated, noisy, filthy district of the 
Piazza Navona, where his dwelling was on a 
fourth door. There he brought an accession of 
ill-humour, which he vented upon his astounded 
and unphilosophical family. 

This broken spirit, this deluded man, who in 
liappier fortunes would have been a peaceful con¬ 
tented citizen, a loving husband and father, for 
his feelings were naturally w’arm and good, took 
a singular liking to Anselino. To him he began 
to unbosom his griefs; for it is the character of 
the Italian, reserved, and mistrustful hi public, to 
be excessively confident and open in private. 
Nature, and especially the nature of a warm tem¬ 
perament, requires relief and communication; it 
cannot live deprived of it ; the heart would break. 
Though he saw that Anselmo had opinions of his 
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own which did not coincide with his, yet he talked 
to him in confidence; and when, in his cooler, 
dispassionate moments, he compkined of the 
abuses of administration, of the courts of justice, 
and of t]ie police, of the barbarism of criminal 
laws and punishments, of the disgrace of the C(»'da^ 
of the want of encouragement to agriculture and 
commerce, then Anselmo agreed"with him, though 
he had no faith in the panacea proposed, in the 
change from an ecclesiastical to a military regime. 
De Gross! was not blind to the ambition and thirst 
of conquest of Napoleon, butf^he thought the 
latter the only man able to effect an entire change, 
and he trusted to futurity for better opportunities 
of restoring Italy to independence. Anselmo 
feared that French occupation W|>uld only in¬ 
crease the miseries of Rome, and saw no chance 
of repose under a Goverruncnt which was en¬ 
gaged every year in a new war against one or 
the other of the European States. However, he 
talked with pleasure to De Gross!—he had a sin¬ 
cere regard for him, but he thought him too 
sanguine^ in his expectations. De Grossi’s in¬ 
dividual hopes were realised a few years after. 
After the final French occupation of Rome, he 
was made a Sub-Prefect of one of the new-made 
dd?^^artments into which the Papal States were 
divided. Thus he was raised from distress and 
obscurity to comparative affluence, and to a station 
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of fldme importance. He did not, hoWeV^l^, 
his^ honoam long* * He was carried 6ff by a Vittleht 
fever; and i#li^as said, that in his last ihotfidnl^ 
the influence of early impressions, hdghteri^^ljjr 
the violence of the disease, brought him^ expffett 
his bitter regret of the course he had * ptirsfaifedi 
and to lament the ^disappointment of all his gdM^n 
dreams for the regeneration of mankind,* 
efihcted through Bonaparte’s ministry. " 

The year 1807 was an epoch of suspension of 
hostilities towards the Roman State. NapoleoH 
was at the time engaged in war against Prussia arid 
Russia, and the political existence of Rome was 
protracted awhile. But the French troops and 
their commanders, who occupied the ^f^Cter part 
of the Roman «|States, heaped all sorts of vexations 
and insults on the Papal jGovernment. They, after 
having occupied the provinces on the Adriatic, 
took possession also of the line of coasts on the 
Mediterranean, and of the harbours of Civitavec¬ 
chia, Terracina, and Port d’Anzio; they forbfeuie 
the introduction of English goods ; they dismissed, 
ill treated, and arrested the Pope’s civil and Qiili» 
tary authorities ; they obliged the receivers of the 
taxes and other public monies to pay the amotrnft 
into their hands; they incorporated the Papal gar¬ 
risons with their own ; and when the unfortunatih 

Pope was obliged to put a new tax oh his subjeetli 
VoL.Il. M 
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to supply the maintenance of the French army 
in hii own states, an expense which amounted 
already to several millions of dollars, he was 
reproached by Napoleon, with burdening the 
Roman people with excessive taxation, on purpose 
to exasperate them against the French I All these 
omens, which were bitterness itself to Pius, af¬ 
forded matter of exultation to fte discontented at 
Rome. They saw that^he fall of the Papal power 
was decreed; but they complained of the slowness 
of the French, and were ashamed of their subter* 
ftiges. “ Why not strike a blow at once?” they 
exclaimed. “ Why so much hesitation towards 
a power so weak as that of the Pope Thus 
they complained with one another at their coteries 
and clubs, in which, however, little was done be¬ 
yond mere declamation. Spreaders of discontent 
there are many, but real conspirators are few at 
all times. 

Notwithstanding the humiliations to which he 
was exposed, in the month of May of that year, 
one of the most splendid ceremonies of the Roman 
church was performed by the Pope, in the temple 
of St. Peter. This was the. canonization of five 
a ceremony which had not taken place for 
^aay years. The interior of the church of St. 
Peter, blazing with wax lights, and hung with rich 
silk and gold tapestry;—the procession formed 
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of all the secular and regular clergy of Ronoiei 

amounting to several thousands ;-*the hierarchy of 

Prelates» Biihops, And ^Cardinals, in their rich 

costume ;--*the immense crowd which filled the 

area before the temple;—the firing of the artillery 

of the Castle St. Angelo,—all these formed a sight 

truly imposing, ^ut in the midst of this pacific 

pomp in the pac% city of Rome, the appearance 

of a French general riding^ at full speed, escorted 

by twenty-four dragoons with drawn swords, 

astonished and alarmed the multitude. This was 

the Adjutant-General Ramel, who, being on his 

passage through Rome, and enjoying the hospi^ 

tality of the palace of a Roman nobleman, attracted 

by the report of the ceremony, bethought himself 

of this mode of displaying his own rank and his 

master’s authority, by taking with him a troop, of 

foreign soldiers who were not stationed at Rome, 

but belonged to a corps then on its passage through 

the Roman States, and traversing thus in Warlike 

array the most populous part of a neutral and 

independent city. This was considered by the 

Pontiff as a fresh insult offered to him, and he 

* 

ordered that the gates of Rome should.thencefor¬ 
ward be closed against any French armed soldier. 

Whilst the partisans of the French chuckled 
over these signs of a final rupture which must 
immediately lead to the downfal of the Papal 
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power, and whilst moderate and sensible men de¬ 
plored the evils of their country, and the petty 
vexatious system pursued by Napoleon for years, 
there were not wanting men of violent minds, 
who would have urged the Pope to what they 
called energetic measures. They talked of inter¬ 
dicts, of bulls, of excommunications, of raising the 
lower classes; the rumours of pretended miracles 
were abroad ; and some images were asserted to 
have opened their eyes, with other similar won¬ 
ders. But the firm and enlightened mind of Pius 
stood firm, and repressed those rash projectors. 
He was determined to wait patiently as long as 
he could, to throw upon his enemy the full charge 
of provocation, and to let the injustice of it rest 
upon him. The fanatics were repressed, and thus 
greater evils were avoided. 

Anselmo, during his acquaintance witll De 
Grossi, and several others of the discontented 
people, became sensible of the existence of many 
abuses; but he could not share with his new 
acquifintances that painful feeling of rancorous 
and ungenerous hatred against the clergy, which 
rankled in many of the adepts of the French school. 
At that ti|te there was but little talk of repub- 
l^^ism ; It was laughed at as a delirious dream 
by most of those who hf^d proclaimed it a few 
yeats before; every thought of independence, of 
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the rights of men» of equality, had dissolved into 
admiration for one man, submission to his decrees* 
and encomiums on his military triumphs, which 
cost France and Italy every year eighty thousand 
victims. In the midst of all these declamations, 
Anselmo perceived and felt the selfishness, the 

y 

heartlessness of th^ sect; he lieard from several of 
its adepts the mOst profiig^e principles of conduct 
proclaimed ; tlie principle, tliat whatever tends to 
increase our gratifications of any sorti is a good, 
and ought to be sought after. The opinions many 
of these persons entertained of females Avere often 
disgusting. They looked upon them in the light of 
their prey; they boasted of their favoui-s, insulted 
their frailties, and made no scruple of tormenting 
them after their fall. These confessions, which 
Anselmo heard from the moullis of men who were 
the most severe censors of the abuses of the clergy, 
made Anselmo open his eyes and mistrust them. 
Even admitting, as true, all the abuses of the 
church these men complained of, it was evident 
that little good could be expected from such re 
generators. Abundance of scandal circulated 
about the morals of the clergy, yet Ansdpo never 
met an instance of depravity in any of them, whilst 
the abandoned maxims , aiid conduct of the others 
were proclaimed by themselves. What deduction 
was he to draw from this ? 
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In the beginning of summer, the new^ of the 
victory of Friedland, and of the peace of Tilsit, 
reached Rome, and carried the exultation of the 
French party to its height. Napoleon having 
returned to Paris, began to renew his peremptory 
demands on the Pope, He insisted on the latter 
placing himself entirely unde? his orders, consent¬ 
ing to the occupation of his forts and harbours, 
paying the French garrisons, and, ridiculous 
enough, that he, the defenceless Pope, should 
make common cause with Napoleon in all the 
wars the latter should wage against the infidels 
and against the English! Such were the ex¬ 
pressions of an official document handed to the 
Pope’s minister at Paris, and transmitted by the 
latter to Rome. These and other conditions were 
evidently a pretence to bring matters to a violent 
issue, and the French partisans openly announced 
thdr approaching triumph. 

Anselmo did not share in their exultation. 
While he much doubted the reality of the ad 
vantages ^ which Would result to Rome from the 
change, he saw that as to Jiimself the present 
state of c o nfusion, and the general stagnation of 
affairs, afiOTthe distress resulting from it,^were all 
but favourable. The little occasional employ¬ 
ment he had ceased, and want stared liim in the 
face. About this time he was advised by somo 
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friends to proceed to Naples, where one of his 
father’s'relatives was now residing in the pursuit 
of commercial business. Anselmo was also en¬ 
couraged to try whether a journey to Naples 
would cure him, radically, of his troublesome 
fever, which still hung about him; and having no 
prospect at Rome, hip requested his passport, and 
prepared to set oft’, towards the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, for the Neapolitan metropolis. Previous to 
his dej>arture, he had taken leave of his few Roman 
friends. De Grossi he left in the heyday of expec¬ 
tation ; his clerical friends sunk in despondency. 
One of the latter, a friar, tlius addressed him: 
“ Well, you are also going to leave our devoted 
city. Are you also oii<; of those who wish to see 
Us turned out of our churches and convents, 
where we have spent one-half of our natural 
life in retirement, and where we expected to lay 
our bones quietly; but now we shall be Jeft 
beggars in the streets, exposed to the taunts of 
those whom we have never offended, and who hate 
us because we admonished them of the road of 
error into Avhich they had strayed. Do* you also 
enjoy our humiliation—do you join in the cry 
of ‘ down with priests! away witlr^ the 

useless vermin r ” 

“ No,” replied Anselmo; “ no, father, what¬ 
ever m4y be my destiny, I shall never join that 
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senseless cry; of this you may be sure. It grieves 
me to see you ungenerously treated. I have met 
nothing but kindness on your part, and it is not 
for me to be the judge and the censor of your in¬ 
stitutions. Whatever imperfections there might 
be in these, the way in which your enemies seem 
determined to reform them.; appears to me un- 
generous and unjust.^’ 

“ Heaven’s will be done,” ejaculated Father B. 
as he presk»d Anselmo’s hand ; I am getting 
old, and I shall submit to end my days in poverty 
and exile. You, my son, are young, and you 
will see the storm pass away and men return to 
more humane and reasonable sentiments. Adieu, 
Providence accompany you.” And with this the 
father accompanied Anselmo to the gate of the 
convent. 

Before leaving Rome, in this epoch of general 
alarm, trouble, and sorrow, Anselmo thought of 
retiring for a week to some religious house to 
devote this time entirely to religious meditation, 
and to a complete examination of his conscience. 
This practice, which went by the name of spiritual 
exercises, was common among "persons of religious 
feelings, recommended especially to young 
iron by their spiritual directors. Several con¬ 
vents and religious communities were in the habit 
of affording this spiritual accommodation at fixed 
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epochs, three or four times a year. One of the 
most recommended was the convent of San Gio¬ 
vanni and Paolo on the Celian Hill. There, shut 
up in a solitary cloister, far from the inhabited 
parts of the city, surrounded by melancholy gar¬ 
dens, in sight of stupendous ruins—every thing 

seemed to unite to iG^pire the penitents with reli- 

^ * 

giqus awe. Each penitent had a separate cell, in 
which he ate his meals alone, strict silence being 
preserved during the whole time of his residence 
in the convent. The penitents were awakened in 
the morning before day-break, and. assembled in 
the Oratory to say prayers, and to listen to fer¬ 
vent exhortations which were addressed them 
by one of the fathers appointed for the purpose. 
Later in the day they attended mass; and then a 
regular sermon on some of the great points of 
faith, such as the mission of our Saviour, a future 
life, and the last judgment was preached to 
them. It was then that the preacher used all 
his eloquence to touch the hearts of his hearers— 
to excite their contrition—to threaten them with 
the vengeance of Heaven, at the same tifne hold¬ 
ing before them the eternal consoling promises 
of hope for the repentant sinner, wht^*are so 
beautifully inculcated in the Gospel. The effect 
of those sermons and exhortations was sur¬ 
prising. Very few could resist them even the 
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first day. The trial has been made on obdurate 
hearts—on scoffers and libertines, and has been 
found effectual. The pathos, the tone of charity 
and affection of the preacher, the whole impres¬ 
sive apparatus of religion, the solitude and silence 
df those cloisters, their singular and classical situa¬ 
tion, which gave rise to so many reflections—all 
these affected the temporary recluse. He made 
a general confession of his whole life, took the 
sacrament, and came out of his retirement re¬ 
novated in spirit. The peace, the absence of all 
worldly concerns that were enjoyed at San Gio¬ 
vanni and Paolo were bairn to the heart. The 
range of the convent garden was allowed to the 
penitents, and the view extended over Mount 
Palatine and the other deserted hills of Rome. 
A solitary palm-tree grew in the gardens. 

It was a damp, chill autumn morning, the sun 
had not yet risen above the Apennines to dissipate 
the unwholesome mist which hovers above the flat 
waste of the Campagna, when Anselmo was al¬ 
ready on his way past the Forum and the Co- 
liseum, on the great road leading to the Lateran- 
edsis Basilica. He passed by its ample portals, 
^hich he had frequently entered in former years 
With all the fervour of a youthful catechumen, 
to assist and share in the hierarchical pomp of 
impressive solemnities; now, how different all this 
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appeared to him! It is a sad feeling, that of 
enthusiasm dissipated! It is not only love whoee 
freshness &des in the course of time! We grow 
old to know, or to fancy at least, that all we 
have been most attached to in our lives has been 
a mere waste of time about tovs: and as we 
cannot live without^ toys, we change those that 
made our hearts vibrate faster, and our imagi¬ 
nations expand, for others which liave not the 
power of awakening our palsied faculties. And 
when we become tired of all, dissatisfied with 
every thing about us, insufTerable to ourselves 
and to others, then we are apt to fancy we have 
made a great step in the career of philosophy, 
while we have merely been advancing rapidly 
in that of death. 

Anselmo wa^, however, but a young philoso¬ 
pher ; and in him the elastic springs of a southern 
temperament were not yet destroyed. So he 
threw up his knapsack across his shoulders, as he 
gave a last look at the noble church of St. John 
and its adjoining cloisters, the seat of councils and 
popes in times of yore, and passing through the 
gate of the same name, he found himself out of the 
enclosure of the eternal walls. “ This time, at 
least,” said he to himself, 1 shall not come 
back again, unless with bettered fortunes.” 

Passing through the melancholy plain, strewed 
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with ruins of tombs, monuments^ and aqueducts, 
he reached the Alban Hill, and ascended to the 
little town of Albano. “ This,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ is where I was nursed; perhaps the good 
woman who took care of me then is still alive; 
perhaps it is one of these old women I see crowd¬ 
ing with their pitchers to the fountain.” 

Anselmo proceeded on through the vine-clad 
hills of Gensano and La Riccia, slept at the 
ancient city of Velletri, next morning passed that 
villainous-looking place Cisierna, and entered 
on the Pontine Marshes. By a forced march, 
and the occasional relief of a few miles’ ride 
on a cart, he contrived to reach Terracina 
that night. On starting next morning he met 
with two French soldiers, who were also proceed¬ 
ing to Naples, to join Joseph’s regiment of guards. 
With these Anselmo went on, passing unhealthy 
Fondi and the mountain of Itri, the old haunt of 
Fr*A Diavolo and his band. In ascending through 
the olive plantations which cover the steep sides 
of the hill, the French soldiers, who had heard of 
the ill fame of this spot, went on cautiously, look¬ 
ing right and left, as in an enemy’s country. 
However thfe brigands had abandoned these their 
6id head-quarters. Our pedestrians slept that 
night at Mola di Gaeta, passed next day the river 
GarigUano, and reached the fortress of Capua* 
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They were now approaching Naples, and Anselmo 
felt himself on his own ground. The rich plains, 
the terraced houses, the gilt domes, the deafening 
noise of the people, the calcssi, the rnaccaroni- 
venders, the acquajuoli, the display of oranges 
and lemons—all these are signs that 3’ou approach 
Naples. 

Anselmo and his French companions left dingy 
Capua behind them, and proceeded on to the 
merry little town of A versa. There all was life 
and bustle—a Naples in miniature. The gaudy 
shops, the gilt sweetmeats—among which the 
luscious iorrune^ the exclusive boast of Aversa's 
confectioners, holds the precedence—the maccaroiii 
steaming in the saucepans at the corners of the 
streets, the accpiajuolo, or vender of ice-water, 
perched upon his ambulatory shop, with the swing¬ 
ing tub of cool pure beverage, and his neat display 
of glasses and cut lemons spread on vine leaves be¬ 
fore him, the ceaseless cries of the venders, the idle 
loitering porter in the streets, tlie listless trades¬ 
man sitting before his shop; all this is a foretaste 
of Naples, the abode of dissipation, animal'g^iety, 
and forgetfulness;—Naples, the paradise of the 
epicure, and the hell ot‘ the sentimental traveller. 
Anselmo was neither one nor the other ; lie was in 
a flexible state of mind, ready to take the things of 
this world as they came—if good, ready to enjoy 
them; if evil, used to bear them. Yet even for the 
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unfortunate there are enjoyments in this country 
which are peculiar to it. The beauty of the sky, 
the freshness of the air, the liveliness of every 
thing around, abstract you for a while from pain¬ 
ful reflections. With a few grains a man can supply 
his wants of the day, and enjoy himself to his 
taste as much as the prince; jostle in the crowd, 
for here shabbiness of dress is no disparagement; 
and for a short time fancy himself happy. Thus 
many people live from day to day in this country ; 
death comes at last, and as it finds their minds 
already asleep, it has only half a life to sever. 

With these thoughts Anselmo arrived at Capo 
di Chino. Thanks to the lightness of his luggage, 
he received no obstruction from the Custom-house 
officers, but was allowed to proceed quietly along 
the broad and singular-looking range of streets 
leading to great Toledo. As he passed Foria, he 
turned to the right,—tliere was the church of 
Our Lady of the Angels, the scene of his boyish 
promenades; there was the steep lane leading to 
the house where he had spent several years of 
seclusion and indescribable feelings. But ev^n 
that home, such as it was, was shut pow to him ; 
strangers occupied its well-known apartments; 
the formal gait of the Maestro di Casa, anu the 
saucy, full lace of the footman, were no longer to 
be seen there; he loitered a moment in the portone, 
and went on his way. Passing the splendid, but 
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uniinished, national building of gli Sliidj, he 
plunged into the maze of Toledo. There he saw 
the same round, staring, unmetining faces he re* 
collected in early youth ; the same eternal line of 
carriages and cabriolets, the same noise, and snaell, 
and confusion. He turned instinctively down 
Monte Oliveto. There he had alighted on 
his first arrival at Naples, and there he knew he 
should find some locanda. The very house in 
which he had lived had become one; he saw the 
tablet above the door, so he went in, and having 
been shown into a room, he made some ajteration in 
his attire, and having strengthened himself with a 
comfortable Neapolitan dinner, he began to think 
of his future proceedings. 

Here Anselmo was in the midst of plenty, but 
with only a few silv^er pieces in his pocket, and 
here he was to endeavour to make tliose pieces 
multiply. “ It is, at all events, easier,’’’ said he to 
himself, “ to do this in a wealthy city than in that 
sparing, gloomy, distressed old Rome.” He ex¬ 
pected to find two relations in this very city; one 
was his own mother, of whom he had not heard 
for years, and whom, he did not know where to 
look for. The other was his father’s relative, 
whom he recollected having seen in his infancy, 
and whose address he had obtained at Rome. To 
him Anselmo directed his first steps. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


De Bree’s relative was a senior partner in a 
mercantile house, then established at Naples. An- 
selmo had seen him iji his father s life-time, when 
he had come to Naples on business. He was an 
eccentric but kind-hearted old man, who had seen 
many vicissitudes in the course of his life, and 
had thence acquired a sort of apathetic indolent 
philosophy, whicli coupled with his extremely 
frugal and unexpensive habits, made him careless 
how the world went,—^a disposition of the mind 
which his residence at Naples was calculated to con¬ 
firm. He lived, however, in apparent affluence, 
and occupied, with his partners, one floor of 
a fine palace in the street of Toledo, the titled 
owner being satisfied with the first floor, or piano 
nobile as it is called. On arwving at the entrance, 
Anselmo was asked his business by a porter in 
a gojjl-laced livery and holding a handsome staflf, 
who was standing before the gate. Anselmo men¬ 
tioned his relation’s name. He was directed 
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accordingly, and he leaped up the stairs two by 
two, meeting several pampered lazy menials who 
eyed him with inquisitive looks, and encountering 
the gaze of sundry females who were loitering at 
the inner windows and balconies that looked into 
the court-yard. Having reached the gallery of 
the second floor, he saw a door ajar, pushed it 
open, when the alarm boll gave a jingle that 
brought an old man-servant, the housemaid and 
the scullion through different doors into the anti¬ 
room. Anselmo was told that his relative was 
taking his cofl!ee in the drawing-room; he was 
led through several lofty, handsomely furnished 
apartments, a spacious galleria or saloon adorned 
with good paintings, and was ushered into the 
presence of two or three gentlemen, one of whom 
was reading the Moniteur, 

Anselmo mentioned his name ; at the same mo¬ 
ment a little old man came to embrace him. He 
knew his young relation again. “We expected 
you,” he said, as he introduced Anselmo to his 
partners, “ my friend at Rome had informed me 
of your coming hero. When did you aaTive, how 
did vou come, where do you lodge ? Anselmo 
was somewhat reluctant to say how he liad come 
in presence of the company ; however, he put 
on a careless air, and told him he had walked d 
la militaire, 
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Anselmo's relative, after a few more questions, 
invited him to come and live at his house, until 
something could be done for him. The next day 
Anselmo was installed in his new residence. He 
made inquiries after his mother, of whom he had 
had no tidings for years past. He was told, that 
after her misfortunes, she had not been seen for a 
long period, that her anxiety had brought on a 
sort of melancholy apathy, that in consequence of 
the political changes lier means had been curtailed, 
and at last had become so precarious, that she had 
nothing to depend upon. She wrote to no one, 
saw no one, lived in a solitary house out of town 
with only one female servant, never went out of 
doors, and in this manner slie had passed the first 
year after the French occupation. Some months 
before Anselmo's arrival at Naples, she had dis¬ 
appeared, and was supposed to have gone to Sicily, 
where she had some relatives who had followed 
the old court. 

These accounts gave rise to painful feelings in 
Anselmo’s breast; however, he proposed to him¬ 
self to continue his inquiries as opportunities 
would present themselves, in* order to ascertain 
his mother’s present fate. 

Anselmo had a letter from Rome for a man 

v.> 

who was uxulerstood to have extensive connexions 
with the upper classes in the Neapolitan capital. 
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Anfossi was by birth a subject of the Papal go¬ 
vernment ; he had dabbled in the law at Rome, 
in the employment of some Curiale of notoriety, 
and had thereby improved that natural taste for 
intrigue for which that class of his countrymen are 
renowned. He had come to Naples in the suite 
of an elderly marchesa, a sort of learned lady, 
who was very intimate with Queen Caroline, and 
initiated therefore in the recondite mysteries of 
her court. Anfossi was her secretary, a general ap¬ 
pellation, which imposed upon him the obligation 
of serving her mistress in all her cabals, whether 
in the court of Cupid, Apollo, or Mercury. At 
the epoch of the second French invasion, his mis¬ 
tress suddenly left Naples for Sicily, and being 
unable to take Anfossi with her in her exile, she 
left him recommended to**^ several of her own 
coterie, who, being less known for royalism, and 
less disposed to become martyrs of opinion, thought 
it more prudent to remain in the capital and look 
on future events, ready to offer their allegiance to 
either of the two dynasties, Napoleon or Bourbon, 
as the scales of fortune would turn on* one side 
or the other. Anfnte/si was now paying his court 
regularly to these families, and he transacted their 
litigious business, with which all the Neapolitan 
nobility are amply burdened, in the capacity of 
procureur, or attorney. 
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By these means he contrived to keep up an ap¬ 
pearance of respectability, and even of importance; 
his lodgings were frequently resorted to by law¬ 
yers and clients; he had free access to the tables 
of several noblemen, and there had an opportunity 
of scanning the turn of public opinion, and of 
private sentiments. This information, as Anselmo 
afterwards found, Anfossi made subservient to 
further views, which soared above his present 
condition. 

Anfossi was attached to the old court by habits 
and association of ideas. He did not trouble liis 
head about abstract political principles—he looked 
to realities. He had begun his career under the old 
sovereign, had earned his subsistence with, and 
was under obligations to, persons attached to the 
old court, therefore he naturally followed the 
same bias. If he allowed himself to speculate 
upon the political changes of the south of Italy, 
he did not find much to shake these prepossessions. 
At the epoch we are speaking of, Naples was 
worse administered than it had ever been at any 
time under the old dynasty. 

After the horrors of 1799, a little rest was 
granted to that distracted country—^but it was not 
of duration. In consequence of the victory 
of Marengo, the French government, now in the 
hands of one individual, determined, self-willed, 
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and entirely concentrated in Ills own recondite 
plans, Lad decided the overtlirow of the Bourbon 
dynasty of Naples. Bonaparte knew the weak¬ 
ness both physical and moral of that court, as well 
as of all the secondai*y courts of Europe; and he 
relied ujion its well-known propensities and ancient 
rancour for opportunities to enable him to give it 
the final blow. All powers of the second class in 
Europe must either become his slaves, and depend 
for their existence on the nod of his head, and 
their princes come and dance atti'iidaiico upon him 
in the halls of the Tiiileries; or if prevented by a 
sense of dignity from thus prostituting themselves, 
they must be swept away from the Continent. 
Ferdinand of Naples, with all Iiis indolence and 
plainness, had that in hiii^ wliich would prevent 
him from entirely forgetting his station; he W'as 
of a different mettle from his brother Charles of 
Spain; he was a king, although a king of the Laz- 
zaroni, as some French writers would have it,— 
still a king, and this has been attested by those who 
have had opportunities of knowing him. Ferdi¬ 
nand had besides a strong natural sense, whenever 
he chose to use it; and the injustice of Bonaparte’s 
pretensions was so evident in his case, that he 
could not but feel irritated at it. For the very 
reason of his not having feelings so acute as his 
consort Caroline, he was less likely to be influenced 
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by artifice; his plain blunt sense was a stum¬ 
bling-block against the intrigues of the TuileHes. 
This difference in their characters made, in after 
years, Caroline, with all her rancorous hatred 
against the French, condescend to listen to their 
underhand proposals; while her straight-forward 
husband always looked for the recovery of his 
kingdom to that which he considered his right, 
and to the turn of the fortune of arms, and this 
was afterwards elucidated while they were in 
Sicily. 

Bonaparte began by insisting on the occupation 
of some of the most important provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples by his troops, as a guarantee 
of the future behaviour of that court. By tlie 
treaty of peace of 1801, the King of Naples gave 
up his part of the Island of Elba, including 
the fortress of Porto Loiigone, and also those 
lands which he possessed on the coast of Tuscany, 
called Lo Stato de* Presidj. But although, by 
the subsequent treaty of Amiens, it was stipulated 
that the French troops should evacuate the king¬ 
dom of Naples, yet they continued for several 
years to occupy the provinces of Puglia and the 
eastern coast of the kingdom, and the Neapolitan 
Go<:Nrnment was charged with their support. To 
a treasury already impoverished by the former un¬ 
successful war, by the expenses of the reconquest. 
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by the subsidies paid to the allied troops, by the 
disorganization of intervening anarchy, and by the 
peculations of the agents and chiefs of both parties, 
this additional burden was most heavy, and the 
humiliation peculiarly galling. The country of 
course suffered from it. The French did not 
interfere in the civil administration of tlie country, 
or if they did, it was only for parthii purjx)ses 
relative to their own advantage, or that of their 
partisans. It was that sort of in imperio 

which must always be injurious to a country. 

The occupation lasted till September, 180^3, 
when a new treaty of neutrality was stipulated at 
Paris between the Nea})olitan ambassjidor and the 
French minister. Bonaparte was then on the eve 
of a war with Austria and Russia, and it behoved 
him to dettich as many of the other sovereigns as 
he could from the new coalition. The kingdom 
of the two Sicilies was declared neutral, and the 
French troops evacuated the country. But this 
was a treaty transacted between w eakness and fear, 
and could not last beyond the expediency of the 
moment. In November, a Russian and English 
united fleet, with dbout fifteen thousand troops 
on board, anchored in the bay of Naples. Upon 
this the French minister immediately jirepared to 
quit the kingdom, and it was evident that a new 
invasion would be the consequence. The Russians 
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and English landed, and inarched to the'frontiers; 
but in the meanwhile the famous battle of Auster- 
litz decided the fate of the campaign, the Russian- 
armies returned within their territories in conse¬ 
quence'of the treaty between Napoleon and the 
Ehnperor of Austria, and on the 26th of December 
an aid-de-camp of Alexander arrived at Naples 
with the order for the Russian division to return 
home. The English troops being left'alone, and 
in a small number, were also withdrawn from the 
kingdom; and the court of Naples, always too 
soon or too late in its military operations, found 
itself left to its fate. The French were marching 
upon Naples. Ferdinand embarked again for 
Palermo, and soon after the queen followed him. 
On the 15th of February, 1806, the French en¬ 
tered Naples. The Neapolitan troops attempted 
to make a stand on the frontiers of Calabria, but 
were defeated at Campotanese; the remainder 
made the best of their way to Sicily. Shortly 
after, Joseph Bonaparte was appointed by his 
brother ICing of Naples, and made his solemn 
entry into'the capital. 

The insurrectionary war in Calabria, the occu¬ 
pation by the Anglo-Sicilians of the islands of 
Capt:^ and of Ponza in sight of the Neapolitan 
shores, the intrigues of the emissaries of jhe court 
of Palermo, the ancient hatred of the.lo^r plasses 
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against the French, the new taxes—all these 
causes kept the mind of the people in the capital 
in,a state of feverish anxiety. Conspiracies were 
hatched, but soon discovered, and many individuals 
were put to death; among those who were executed 
for. their efforts in favour of the Bourbons were 


persons of rank; Colonel Rodio, the Marquis Pal- 
mieri, the Duke FrajjQmarino, and the Chevalier 
Talamo. Afcthe execution of the Marquis Palmieri 
and three other individuals, which took place on 
the Place del Gastello, the people having been 
alarmed by the report of an attempt to rescue, 
began to fly away in all directions—the cry of 
fuitc was heard repeated among the crowd, and 
the cavalry increased the confusion by charging 
among the motley multitude, and following them 
up in the narrow long streets that lead from that 
quarter towards Toledo, by which means many 
individuals were killed or severely wounded. ‘ 

A system of terrorism seemed to prevail in the 
councils. Joseph's ministers, and Saliceti above 
the rest, kept the new king in a state of continual 
alarm by reports of conspiracies, andun conse¬ 
quence of this, and* under the pretence of expe¬ 
diency, they ruled the country according to their 
will. Peremptory orders from Paris were also 


frequently received, which demanded unmodified 
complianc^'^. (^id the new king, it may be sup- 
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postJ, liaH as little si re in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment as ever Ferdinand himself had had. In this p^ir- 
ticular, therefore, things had only changed nam^. 
Such was the state of Naples at the close of 1807. 

Anselmo was advised, in ')rder to subdue en¬ 
tirely his fever, which had now been annoying 
him for more than twelve months, to remove from 
Naples into the country He went to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Caserta, where his relation had some 
acquaintance. There, in the skirts of the plains 
of Campania, at the foot of the lowest ridge of 
the Apennines, the cool balmy mountain breeze, 
the wholesome country diet, the absence of the 
noise, wretchedness, and tumult of the city, com¬ 
pletely recovered the invalid. The habits of 
LjL. country people were friendly, sociable, ar^^ 
hospitable. They lived upon their corn, their 
oil, their wine, their fruit, and they lived com¬ 
fortably—Nature was still the same liberal mother 
to them. They little ^'oncerned themselves in the 
political events of the kingdi n, and had the new 
government been more spa .ng of laying burdens 
on them, the' wculd have become reconciled to it. 
But the sight »f ruling strangers, of officers, com¬ 
missaries, iiiii^ ctors, receivers, foreign to their 
mav,ipers and ^'abits, Avho were mostly unable to 

f ' 

make themselves understood, and swore at the 
Neapolitans for not understanding French,—who 
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came and taxed thidr fields and thoi'* Loases, made 
love to their women, and laughed their saints; 
all this did not tend to conciliate the minds of the 
Neapolitan provincials. However, in the pro¬ 
vinces near the capital, in the plains of Campa¬ 
nia, they were quiet, ate their maccaroni, and 
their minesira verde^ or cabbage soup; they 
played at cards in the evening, and left the 
world to chance.” 

Buflalo fiorhls form one o. he amusements of 
the country towns. A rude wooden barrier is 
placed round the square at the several issues, and 
the animal is let into tlie open area and chased by 
hunters and ilogs. Soinetimes the enraged brute 
leaps over, or breaks through the barriers, and 
charges the crowded spectators. The buftalo is 
a sluggish, sulky animal, i.at when Irritated it is 
very obstinate in its revt-nge ; its strength lies in 
its forehead, which is of an astonishing hardness, 
and might be compared lo a battering-ram—it 
knocks down its enemy, and then kneels upon 
him, and unless fore d away, continues to batter 
down the prostrated wretch until the latter 
breathes no more. 

Anselmo went to see the paiace of Caserta. 
This superb building, this memorial of the pros¬ 
perous times of Charles IH -ands in solitary 
grandeur in the midst of a plain, about fourteen 
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miles from Naples; it is almost too magniliOent 
for the Sovereign of a small kingdom like this. 
At that time it was neglected by the new court, 
and its giant wings spread out unfinished, with 
their frameless windows, unraised pillars, and 
walled*up doors. The interior, however,—^thfe 
splendid staircase, the state apartments, the 
theatre—all were rich, even to profusion. But, ex¬ 
cept a few old servants, the place lookod desolate; 
it was a marble wildernesar. The footsteps of the 
visitors resounded faintly along the vaults; there 
was an air of chilness and forlornness, always more 
distressing in a palace than in a cottage. From 
the palace Anselmo proceeded .to iJie gardens, the 
delightful groves and the bubbling waters of 
wliich would lull asleep every sad reverie. 

After wandering several weeks in the delightful 
neighbourhood of Caserta, and near the banks of 
the lazy Volturno, and having recruited his health 
with the bracing cool air of the country, Anselmo 
returned to the house of his relative at Naples. 

It was not an easy task for Anselmo to persuade 



lucrative employment, and that it was not advisa¬ 
ble for him to linger away months and years on 
thefsmere hospitality, however willingly afforded, 
of a relation. The old man troubled his head but 
little about futurity, and did not seem clearly to 
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B€e why young Anselmo should. At last, by an 
extraordinary efibrt, he was roused from his 
apathy, and to put himself in motion for the 

object required. He took information on the 
subject. Among the infinitesimal subdivisions of 
offices which the French introduced at Naples, 
as well as everywhere else they went, it was not 
absolutely difficult for a young man, who under¬ 
stood the two languages, to obtain a situation of 
some sort or other; but most of these places were 
precarious, and the salary barely enough to keep 
body and soul together, and often irregularly paid. 
This was especially the case in a country newly 
conquered, like^ Naples, where the new organ¬ 
ization was continually proceeding, and new 
alterations taking place, in consequence of fresh 
orders from Paris. The new forms, although 
supported by bayonets, found obstacles ; the new 
custom-house tariff, the stamp, the register, and 
above all the land-tax, which fell very heavy 
on the proprietors at a time when, from the 
annihilation of maritime commerce, the agri¬ 
cultural riches of the country found *no vent; 
all these novelties took years^ in tlieir establish¬ 
ment. Situations there were appendant on the 
French army, in the commissariat, hospitals, 8fc ,; 
but the accounts of them which Anselmo^s relative 
brought home and generally delivered at dinner, 
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were any thing but encouraging. One man em¬ 
ployed in the magazines received no salary for 
several months; when he applied to his principal, 
he obtained an evasive answer in return; at last, 
having mentioned his embarrassment to some of 
his fellow employes, he was told that he must look 
for his emoluments to the douceurs he could get 
from the persons who supplied the stores with 
provisions, and that he might make a good busi¬ 
ness of it, if he came to a proper understanding 
with them. Another man obtained an employ¬ 
ment in the superintendence of the military hospi¬ 
tals, and after remaining in it twelve months, a 
change of inspectors having taken place, he was 
turned out. He then went to his protector, who 
had obtained him his situation, when the latter 
observed significantly, that he had had lime to 
make a handsome provision for himself; the young 
man replied, that he had received nothing but 
his salary, which was barely sufficient for his 
maintenance; at which the old employ^ replied, 
with a sneer, that he was an imbecile, and was 
not fit for his employment. These and many 
other similar stories were Subjects of common 
conversation. Great dilapidations occurred in 
departments connected with the army. Com- 
mis8arie8:4nado rapid fortunes, upon which they 
retired after a few years* service, and their sub- 
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alterns endeavoured to imitate them; the con¬ 
quered nations paid for the whole. Anselmo’s 
relative obtained an introduction to the treasury 
officers; he might have succeeded, but having 
gone himself one morning, he came back quite 
dismayed by the appearance of the people he 
was introduced to ; he said he thought himself in 
a den of banditti. The good, regular-paced 
man, was not used to the tone of the conquerors. 
Every thought of obtaining an employment for 
Anselrno was given up for the present, and the 
young man was left to an irksome state of leisure, 
Anselrno visited now and then at the house of 
his new-made acquaintance, Anfossi, where he met 
many visitors, chiefly Neapolitans of the old 
school. There the conversation was carried on 
in tliat sort of half inuendo pantomimic style, in 
which the Italians have long since learnt to give 
vent to their spleen, without actually committing 
themselves, should a concealed spy, an occurrence 
by no means rare, be lurking in the company. 
With the most careless air, but with a well-timed 
emphasis on a particular word, and a peculiar 
tone, of which the Italian is so well susceptible, 
in words so wrapped up in figure, or veiled by 
allusion and proverbial idioms, that none but a 
thorough-bred native can understand, they say 
the keenest things, and defy all the ingenuity of 
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political inquisitors to bring a treasonable meaning 
home to them. They enjoy thus the double plea¬ 
sure of laughing at, and abusing at the same time, 
their powerful enemies; it is a triumph of many 
little passions over physical, overbearing power. 

The manners of the new court afforded the 
Neapolitans ample matter for sarcasm. The es¬ 
tablishment of the cacciatrici, or troop of sport¬ 
ing ladies, mostly of rank, who accompanied King 
Joseph and his court in their hunting parties, and 
in their fetes in the shady groves of Capo di 
Monte, was a great source of merriment to the 
Bourbonists. Scandal was busy at work, and 
appearances seemed to favour scandal. “ Our 
court,” said one of Anfossi’s guests, “ is not like 
the old. Then we heard of intrigues and all 
this sort of thing carried on with a certain mys¬ 
tery ; but now we are so innocent, so much 
above scandal, that we defy the broad light of 
day to find fault w’ith our actions. The golden 
age is returned. Shepherds and shepherdesses, 
hunters and cacciatrici, all mix together in the 
joyous field—together they court the pale light 
of Diana, in the pure simplicity of nature—but 
no harm is done; no, we are all platonics now, 
iSiXder the fortieth degree of latitude, in sight of 
Capri, ^uod on the shores of Bajae !” 

“ And yet, who would believe it?” replied 
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another—““ some of these fierce conquerors, these 
men of plunder, and blood, and violence, hare 
brought with them an infectious sentimentality 
which they have communicated to our women—^to 
our women who, good creatures, were before this 
at least, with all their faults, plain, straight-for¬ 
ward, matter-of-fact females. But now they 
weep, and sigh, and moan over a withered flower, 
or a departed friend,—a dead poodle, or an incon¬ 
stant lover,—and this while thousands are but¬ 
chered every day by the men d moustaches —the 
comrades of our hommes serisibles. One of these 
destroyed himself the other day in the Ionian 
Islands, by leaping down a clifi*, and left a letter 
to his Pylades, full of lamentations about the 
neant, and the e7inui de la vie, and so forth. 
Really, they are a set of madmen, pazzi da catena. 
But their mystification of our once jolly Neapo¬ 
litan women, I really cannot forgive them that.” 

“ Don’t fear,” said the other; “ our women 
are not all so spiritualized. The band of the 
Cacciatrici . . . 

“ Again, Don Guglielmo. Hush I Zitto per 
caritd. Let honest' folks have their pastimes. 
The cares of government are not now what they 
were in the old gothic times; now our Sovereigns 

and Ministers do not idle as the others did; they 
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are continually watching for our welfare by day, 
let them have their recreation by night.*’ 

The dialogue then was often carried on in a 
broad licentious tone, ifhich is the sin of Neapo¬ 
litan conversation, and which cannot be translated 
in a foreign tongue. 

At other times the conversation took a more 
serious turn, especially when the horrors of Cala¬ 
bria formed the subject. Persons returning from 
those devastated regions brought to Naples har¬ 
rowing accounts. 

“ So, 02 /r government is determined to conquer 
the refractory spirit of tliose Calabrian brigands, 
who are so unreasonable as to wish to be ruled 
according to the old antiquated forms. It is true, 
that in those barbarous limes they paid less taxes, 
but they must bear the expenses of their civili¬ 
zation.” 

“ Perhaps they had rather remain barbarous and 
live, than be civilized and killed.” 

“ But they must be civilized, at any cost, and 
for this reason we send them dragoons and gen¬ 
darmes. They must learn to appreciate the honour 
of being the Allies of the first people in Europe; 
they and their generation will suffer, but posterity 
'will bless the happy change. We must live and 
die for posterity, gentlemen, so the emperor says*’* 
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“ Poor creatures! and what rtust become of 
their wives and children?” 

“ Oh, the French soldiers will take care of the 
former^ never fear; and’ the children will be 
brought up to take their turn one day, and serve 
the cause of civilization against the enemies of the 
Continent.” 

“You seem to have studied the bulletins, Don 
Girolamo.” 

“ Oh, I know them by heart. It is a soul¬ 
lifting lecture. What strength of reasoning, 
what force of style, and above all, what pathos ! 
Do you recollect the affecting address of the 
emperor to the senate, before the campaign of 
Austerlitz, in which, after throwing all the blame 
of the war upon the Allies, and compassionating 
the abyss of misery into which Austria was drawn 
by Russia and England, he weeps over the im¬ 
minent calamities of war, and the blood which 
it will cost Europe, but consoles himself with the 
thought, that the French name will derive a new 

lustre from it! How could the French resist such 

* 

touching sympathy ! Gentlemen, gentlemen, we 
live in glorious times!” 

“ Well,” said another, “ but I wish they would 

pay a little more regularly the scanty pensions they 

have assigned on the grand livre to the poor monks 

and nuns. Those poor people must live. When 
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they entered the convent, it was not considered a 
crime to do so. Let them live, and then have.no 
fresh recruits.” 

“ Mere vermin,” replied the inexorable Don 
Girolamo. “What do we care about a few 
ignorant fanatical ojd people. They are a burden 
to society. They are not fit to be soldiers ; what 
is the use of feeding them!” 

“ But many of them are not old, Don Girolamo; 
I have a brother who was a benedictine at Monte 
Casino, and he is now entirely on my shoulders. 
They have appointed him six ducats a month, but 
he has not received a grain the last two cpiarters.” 

“ Money is required to carry on the war in 
Calabria, I tell you. We must not prize indi¬ 
vidual man so much. Our thoughts, our cares, 
must be for the millions, and not for the units. 
What are men, but earthen jars, that are made to 
be broken; a little sooner, a little later that this 
happens, what boots it, if for the use of others ? 
Do you count the worms and insects your fool 
crushes in the course of a morning walk ? The 
multitude must be directed, fashioned by a few 
men of genius—a few shining men who have out¬ 
stripped their age.” 

“ Some people might wish these geniuses had 
rather remained >behind.” 

“ That may be^ but what is cannot be. changed. 
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What happens is in the course of events, of which 
man is the instrument.” 

“ The conclusion, is then the old storv, 

t * 

Ovunque I'occhiu osservatore iu gciro 
Scortieatori e scorticati iniro. 

Of course, and therefore, rather than be 
flayed, you must be one of the flayers.” 

Thus they went on at Anfossi’s parties, when 
they thought themselves in safe company; for 
with regard to Anselmo Anfossi himself answered, 
and he trusted in his discretion. 

Tlie annual return of the festivities of Christmas 
and twelfth-day, and the gaieties of the carnival, 
came to cheer up the good people of Naples. 
They ate, and laughed, and roared, and made 
merry, as they had done under Ferdinand. Enor¬ 
mous dinners and suppers were provided in every 
family above absolute want, and seasoned, if not 
with taste and elegance, at least with tumultdous 
merriment. Anselmo was of several of these truly 
Neapolitan parties, and lie was cheered by the 



and was frequented by several French officers 
and civilians who were recommended to the firm. 
These people, in the openness of conviviality, gave 
often vent to their real sentiments. They saw the 
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precariousness of their present tenure, and they 
confessed that the system pursued was calculated 
to alienate more and more the minds of the people. 
But they threw the blame on their government, 
whose orders they must obey ; they were deter¬ 
mined to enjoy the present, come what will at the 
end. Naples offered one harvest, Portugal another, 
the turn of Spain would come, and after . . . 

“ And after we will go somewhere else—the world 
is wide enough.’* This was said with that non¬ 
chalance and that air of ingenuity which forces 
one to smile at what in itself is far from laughable. 
The military who were returning from Calabria, 
spoke of their mode of living in that half destroyed 
country, and of their military pastimes at San 
I-<orenzo, a Padiile, and other places. Some of 
the scenes they related, were in the style of the 
bacchanalian orgies; and when placed in juxta¬ 
position witli the deeds of blood, the burnings, 
pillage, and executions which took place in the 
neighbourhood, they formed a complex too fearful 
to be dwelt upon. 

AnseliUo was some time without calling at 
Anfossi’s. One fine morning in the spring, that 
his reflections had weighed more heavily than 
usual over his mind, he went out towards the 
Marii a of Chiaja to inhale the sea-breeze and 
cheer his eyes with the prospect of nature. But 
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even there he met sights which made him fall 
back upon his gloomy meditations. He saw that 
display of dissipation and luxury which is alwaya 
galling to a distressed mind. But the features of 
Neapolitan fashionable life were then more than 
usually repulsive. The remaining wealtli of the 
country seemed to have flown into the hands of 
foreign squanderers, officers, and commissaries, 
and a swarm of employes of various nations, who 
had followed the French army like a ravenous 
tribe, fattening oji tiie resources of the land. No 
measure was kept by these men—thev laughed at 
the misery they had i)roduced, and their dissipa¬ 
tion was barefaced, boisterous, and unfeeling. 
Many of them indulged in scenes of licentiousness 
and depravity, the victims of which were easily 
supplied, by the wretchedness and craving want 
with which many families ojice respectable had 
been assailed. Of all sights in a concjuered country, 
the most harrowing is to see the insulting invader 
dallying with the wives, aiid sisters, and daughters 
of those he has brought to ruin ; feasting, by means 
of usurped power, or of the gold robbed from that 
very country, on the frailty or necessities of its 
females. That is an insult, whicli a man who has 
common spirit seldom forgives—it is an insult to 
which Germany, Italy, and Spani, were long sub¬ 
ject by their overbearing conquerors. 
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Anselmo was thus musing as he passed along 
one of the side avenues of the villa, when he heard 
himself called by name, and turning, he saw An- 
fossi’s piercing eyes fixed on him with a mixed ex¬ 
pression which he could not well define. Italian 
countenances, expressive as they are, are not such 
a legible book as foreigners imagine—there may 
be in them a clear expression of some general 
passion, such as impatience, wrath, covetousness, 
or sympathy; but the particular workings of the 
mind on a peculiar subject, this remains hidden 
in depths far beyond the surface of the features. 

Caro il nostro Signor Don Anselmo, Anfossi 
exclaimed in accosting him; “ what fortunate 
chance is this that brings me here to meet you? 
It is so long since you have favoured me with 
3^our presence, that I began to think j^ou had left 
our delightful Parthenope.” This was said with 
a slight jeering expression, and Anselmo won¬ 
dered what this exordium would lead to. He 
was acquainted with the unmeaning pompous 
complimental style of the Neapolitan barristers, 
but he had seldom heard Anfossi employ the jar¬ 
gon, especially towards him, a young man of no 
station in life. 

“ Signor Anfossi, I am ashamed of having been 
so lol-g without calling at your house, but I knew 
your numerous occupations, and I was afraid my 
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presence would be rather a seccalura^ our lines of 
life are so utterly diverging from one another.” 

“ Not so much as you think,’* said Anfossi, in a 
low tone of voice, and with a significant look; 
“ and T have long wished that we should under¬ 
stand each other better. But,” looking cautiously 
around, “ this is not a fit place for colloquial 
intercourse; come with me to a friend’s house 
here at the Vomero, and we will talk more at 
liberty. Arc you at leisure ?” 

“ Perfectly so; indeed too much so, I could 
say, if it were not for tJie circumstance of our 
present meeting.” 

Anfossi bowed, and taking his arm, they pro¬ 
ceeded towards one of the lateral gates of the 
villa. At this moment a detachment of horsemen 
were «een approjiching at full gallop, with sabres 
drawn, clearing the wide Marina of the humble 
pedestrians, and ordering the carriages to stop in 
line. 

“ It is our gracious Sovereign,” said Anfossi; 
and immediately after a splendid open barouche 
drove along, followed by three or fou»* other car¬ 
riages. In the barouche was King Joseph, with 
two officers, seated facing him ; in the following 
carriages was the flower of the Patrician beauty 
of Naples, the favourite ladies of the court, who 
glittered in its sunshine while it lasted. 
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“ There they go, a truly kingly retinue,” said 
Anfossi, “ It is a pleasant life to come from 
Ajaccio to rule over this fine land, and be courted 
by the ladies of our noblemen. Do you know 
the farce of Polcinella Re in Sogno, a popular 
burlesque of the Neapolitan minor theatres, in 
which Polcinella is transported while drunk asleep 
to the palace of a king, and finds himself on 
awakening installed into the royal office ?” 

Anselmo said nothing; he was alarmed at An- 
fossi’s unusual freedom. They crossed the Marina, 
and ascending a retired lane leading up the hiU 
towards the Voinero, they crossed tlic road which 
leads towards the village of Posilipo, and de¬ 
scended to the opposite side of the hill, which 
faces Gamaldoli. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The house to wliich Anselmo was led by his com¬ 
rade stood on the hill of Vomero, near the path 
that leads to the village of Socciivo, and towards 
the flat country on the other side of the hills which 
encircle Naples to the westward. It looked like 
a comfortable inasseria or farm; it was sur¬ 
rounded by vine plantations, so as not to be con¬ 
spicuous from the main road; but it had a full 
command of the slope behind and of the valley 
below, on the other side of wliich rose the lofty hill 
of Camaldoli. 

Anfossi lifted the latch of the outer gate, which 
he shut and bolted carefully after. He then 
whistled, and as he and his friend advanced under 
the pergolato, or arbour, formed by the festooned 
vines, towards the house, they were greeted by 
some person, whom Anselmo could not see, but 
who called out, “ Welcome, Don Peppe” (Aii- 
fossi’s Christian name). The man emerged pre¬ 
sently from behind a tree, and stood before them 
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at the foot of the outer staircJtse which led to the 
upper floor of the habitation. He was dressed 
as a countryman, and Anselmo supposed him to 
be the farmer or tenant of the masseria. He 
talked familiarly to Anfossi, and as they entered 
the front room, took out of a cupboard glasses 
and an earthen jug, which he filled from a cask 
that stood by, with light white wine, a pleasing 
beverage after a noontide walk up the hill of 
Vomero. After some desultory conversation, the 
farmer went out of the room, and left Anfossi 
alone with his young friend. 

Well, Don Anselmo,’* said the former, “ I 
have brought you all this way to this masseria 
that we might talk together undisturbed. Our 
Naples, once so gay and so free, is now haunted 
by so many eavesdroppers that one is afraid of 
speaking freely to a friend, for fear of being re¬ 
ported to Saliceti. Before these unfortunate re¬ 
volutions, under the ancient government, absolute 
as it was, the Neapolitans were used to speak 
their minds freely, with their wonted garrulity, 
upon any subject, and thus they vented their 
spleen harmlessly, and nobody dreamt of conspi¬ 
racies or rebellion. Now that we have a police, 
of which our good fathers had no idea, we hear 
notfirng else but plots, arrests, trials for sedition, 
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and executions; and this is miscalled the vigilance 
of the new Government* This is one of the im¬ 
provements it has brought to Uf>.” 

“ Really,” said Aiiseliuo, “ Naples does not 
appear to be the saine cheerful place tliat I recol¬ 
lect to liave seen it, though then a mere child, at 
least before the calamitous 1799.” 

“ See,” said Anfossi, “ see, my dear Don An- 
selmo, to what a wretched condition we are re¬ 
duced. We are the slaves of France, without 
sharing its power or its consequence; we have the 
image of a king, a foreign king, a sort of prefect; 
French generals, Frencli residents rule absolutely 
at Naples; the least of the French soldiers insults 
in the streets our quiet Neapolitan citizens, if they 
happen to be in his way ; they seduce, abuse, and 
slander our women. Saliceti, a foreign revolu¬ 
tionist, now in the employment of despotism, is the 
lord of Naples; and then we are taunted with our 
former king and queen, and favourites, whom these 
intruders describe as an oppressive, profligate, per¬ 
fidious court. ‘ Mutato nomine de te,’ we might 
reply. In the provinces it is still worse. Your 
heart would bleed* \vere you to sec the havoc that 
has been made among our poor peasantry. In the 
two Calabrias, among a wild but generous people, 
who from their neighbourhood to Sicily, from the 
proximity of their old king, from the presence of 
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his flag and armies, have been induced to cling 
still to Ferdinand, believing it to be their duty, 
and who would, perhaps, have been, on the first 
turn of affairs, treated as rebels, had they sub¬ 
mitted to the French; in the Calabrias, for the 
last two years, a most desperate conflict has been 
going on. One of our best officers, the gallant 
Rodio—he who made a stand before a superior 
French force—he who still kept the field for his 
king in the remote province of Basilicata—he 
was at last taken prisoner with arras in his hands. 
He was a regular commissioned and superior 
officer, serving his king, defending his country 
against foreign invaders—^what was he but a pri¬ 
soner of war 1 He was, however, tried by a mi¬ 
litary commission, who, to their honour be it 
spoken, discharged him ; but his implacable ene¬ 
mies appointed a second court; Rodio was taken 

before it in the dead of night; the sentence-1 

need not tell you. The brave Rodio was executed, 
to the dismay of all Naples. Is It not mockery, 
cruel mockery, after tliis and a hundred other acts 
of oppression, to talk of the tyranny of the old 
government ? What did the old government do- 
worse than this ? The audacious Fra Diavolo 
was a chief of Insurgents; his troop had com¬ 
mit;^ excesses in 1799 and in 1806; as such his 
death was not unexpected: yet policy and genero- 
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sity might have spared him, considering the in¬ 
famous way he was betrayed when forlorn and 
desolate, though not disheartened. He was wan¬ 
dering through the mountains of the Priucipato, 
and Avas betrayed by a friend in whom he confided, 
of whom he had asked hospitality; they made him 
pass before the palace of Portici, before his death, 
to satisfy the idle, insulting curiosity of our foreign 
rulers. He had been, after all, fighting in obedience 
to his king’s orders. But Rodio was a regular 
officer, he was on the staff of his king, in com¬ 
munication Avith the court of Sicily, receiving 
their orders, and doing his best to obey them,— 
and yet they executed him as a criminal! And 
Palmieri, Talamo, and so many other victims?” 

I can understand the fear of conspiracies with 
which the neAV king is surrounded and threatened 
every moment.” 

“ You do not yet know,” said Anfossi, ‘‘ the 
real mystery of those conspiracies. Poor An- 
selmo, thou art but young! Know that many of 
these terrible conspiracies have been framed in 
the office of police itself. . . But no more 

of this just noAv. bet us speak of what concerns 
you. I believe you don’t intend to remain for 
ever in your present stale of forced leisure ?” 

‘‘No, indeed! and I think I shall decide upon 
leaving Italy once more and for ever.” 
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“ Well! and 1 think the sooner you do it the 
better. This is no place for a young man. The 
French are spreading their dominion over the 
country further and further every day ; Tuscany 
has already fallen into their grasp, and Rome 
will be next. Then tlie system of Napoleon will 
extend paramount from the Alps to the straits 
of Scylla; and then the only chance you have will 
be to be presented with a firelock, and marched 
off to some of the extremities of Europe, to Spain, 
or to Poland, to add one more to the millions that 
have left their bones in distant lands to support 
an unnatural, universal despotism.” 

Anselrno testified his abhorrence to the threat¬ 
ened lot. 

‘‘ Then, my young friend, take advice and leave 
these shores as soon as you can. You have been 
already in Sicily; go tliere once more, and with 
more effectual recommendations.” 

“ But how, and who is to afford me the intro¬ 
ductions you speak of ? There is danger in the 
very idea of going from hence to Sicily.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I may procure valuable introductions 
for you ; I may, perhaps, place you in a situation 
to render some services to persons in credit there, 
which will ensure you a good reception. You 
cat^not get a ship here direct for Sicily, but Capri 
is near—^you understand me?’' And here Anfossi 
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fixed his searching eyes on Anselmo's countenance. 
The latter showed a slight mark of surprise, mixed 
with satisfaction and open confidence at the same 
time. Anfossi was an experienced observer of 
physiognomy, and he felt reassured. 

Anselmo was in some measure prepared, from 
several hints previously received from Anfossi, for 
a similar communication. He repeated he wished 
to leave Italy; that as he was not a subject of 
France he considered he had a full right to do so, 
and he should be glad of an opportunity. An¬ 
fossi replied, that he would think of it, and let 
him know in a very short time; recommending 
him secrecy, of the necessity of which Anselmo 
was jierfectly aivare. 

Anfossi took his young friend down into the 
vineyard and the other adjacent grounds belong¬ 
ing to the masseria. They again met the farmer, 
who told Anfossi the maccaroni would be soon 


ready, and that his friend Si Girolamo had pro¬ 
mised to come at two. They took several turns 


in the ground^ and on their return they found the 
table laid for*dinner in the upper room of the 


house, and the expected Girolamo there with 
another person. These greeted Anfossi, and he 
having mentioned to them Anselmo^s name, and 
whispered something in their ears, they soon 
became all acquainted. 
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The two new comers w^ere dressed in the style 
of comfortable Neapolitan farmers, with velveteen 
jackets, low-crowned broad-brimmed hats, and 
large silver-buckled shoes. Yet there appeared 
to Anselmo to be something forced in the careless¬ 
ness of their dress, and not quite consistent with 
their language and manners. 

They sat down round an enormous tureen of 
maccaroni, dressed in the true Neapolitan style, 
only half boiled, verdi 2’^7’fl?f,,as they call it, with 
cacio cavallo and the rich brow^ gravy of the 
ragu. The tureen was soon emptied, and another 
followed it on the hospitable board. After this 
came a breast of veal, which the farmer assured 
them was real Sorrentino, and a pie of 'provole., 
a kind of ricli new cheese. The ivines were white 
Ischia, and red Piedemonte. 

“ This is what I call true Neapolitan fare. 
Viva Napoli after all; I could not get a decent 
dish of maccaroni all the time I was in Sicily.” 
Anfossi whispered to Anselmo that Si Girolamo 
had gone to Sicily with his landlord the Prince 
of . . . ., and had lately obtained permission to 
return to his native country. 

“ What sort of fare had you there ?’* said An¬ 
fossi. 

“ Why half Saracen, half English. They talk 
of nothing now but of rosbiff, and bifstec, and 
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pudino, just as your Neapolitan coxcombs h^ive 
learnt to eat fricassees and omelettes from our 
masters. But there is nothing like good sub¬ 
stantial Neapolitan fare, after all.’* 

“ I think,” said Anfossi, “ there is something 
very national in the fare of the different coun¬ 
tries.” 

No doubt; it forms part of their character,” 
replied Si Girolamo. 

“ And how do they live in Sicily? Are the 
English gentlemen very ga}' there ? Do they ex¬ 
pect a visit ffoin us ?” 

They seem not to lliink of it in the least. 
The Sicilians live just as if tliey were in times of 
profound peace. Lucky dogs I to be guarded as 
they are by the English! As for tlie latter, they 
are there in comfortable quarters, live well, drink 
plenty of good wine, and make love to the Sici¬ 
lian lasses, as if Napoleon or our King Joseph had 
never existed.” 

“ The English are a singular nation,” said 
Anfossi. “ They are a very brave and honour¬ 
able people, but at the same time extremely odd 
and light-hearted, 

“ They take things very coolly it is true that, 
at the worst, it is not their own country that will 
suffer, but it is rather provoking to hear some of 
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them talk to our faces in praise of Napoleon, boast 
of his wise laws and improvements, while they are 
all the while fighting to oppose him. It seems a 
glaring incoherence.” 

“ There are two opposite springs which influ¬ 
ence men,” said SI Girolamo's companion, who 
had hardly till then opened his mouth, but who ap¬ 
peared by his accent to be a Calabrian. “ French 
and English, Austrians and Russians, and even 
Turks, all have come into our lands to give ua 
advice, assistance, and instruction; each of these 
has in turns excited us to take up arms against 
the others, and the result has been—^what we see. 
Look at Calabria, and see the whole of those fine 
provinces burnt, pillaged, ravaged, and yet not 
conquered; the French and their friends have 
cleared the open country; they have destroyed 
thousands and thousands, either in the field or by 
executions, and the Bourbonists on their side oc¬ 
cupy the mountains and the fastnesses, from which 
they issue, and kill all those they find scattered 
and divided. Relations are in arms against rela¬ 
tions—village against village. I have seen some 
of our rivers choked up with dead bodies—^their 
waters literally reddened with blood, and stained 
for miles, and to their very mouths into the sea; 
Xf^d to what purpose is all tliis ? for there has never 
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been any plan concerted so as to insure success. 
This maddens me. Why encourage poor people 
to revolt, give them arms and ammunition, and 
then leave them to be destroyed piecemeal by 
the invader? And yet this is what people from 
Sicily have been doing the last two years, and are 
still doing in Calabria. The French talk openly 
of exterminating those miserable countries—of 
destroying the disaffected population—of burn¬ 
ing the rest of the towns, and of mivking Calabria 
wliat they call a new country. As for me, I care 
but little for one party or the other, but I think it 
very hard that we cannot be left to ourselves, and 
be ruled as we have been for ages. It is a hard 
case; what do you say of it, our young friend?*' 

‘‘It is indeed,” replied Anselmo, “ and the 
worst of it is, I don’t sec any prospect of its ter¬ 
mination.” 

“ There is nothing impossible, young gentle¬ 
man,” said Si Girolamo. Here the friends arose, 
and Anfossi went out of the room with Si Giro¬ 
lamo, leaving Anselmo with the massaro. 

On their return homewards, Anfossi told his 
young friend that jn a few days, at the utmost a 
few weeks, he would let him know something 
positive about his j)rojected departure for Sicily. 
“ Tliere may be, as you suppose, a little dan¬ 
ger,” said he, “ in the attempt; but less for you, 
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who ave not a native of this countiy. Mean¬ 
time secrecy,” and he put his finger flcross his 
mouth ; “ secrecy—not a soul must you tell of 
this.” 

“ But my relative—I cannot go without tak¬ 
ing leave of liim.” '‘Your relative,” said An- 
fossi, “whom f know very well, is a good man, 
but he is a philosopher siti, —he is not a 
man of this world—he has been, and will be kind 
to you as long as you are in his sight, but he will 
care v('ry little where you go when you leave him. 
His partners are not very partial to you, and even 
his favourite val(*t-dc-cliambre, who-, docKS what 
he likes with him, is jealous of you, and proba¬ 
bly deterred him from exerting himself success¬ 
fully for }'Ou, to find you a regular employment 
that should detain you at Naples. For the same 
reason, you have never been encouraged in the 
counting-house. Young relatives are not liked 
by those who have already acquired a com¬ 
plete influence over an old man’s actions. Do 
you not know that, Don Anselmo? The do¬ 
mestic world conceals as much intrigue and 
treachery as the political; and while men trouble 
their heads so much about the abuses of the 
latter, they very seldom talk of correcting those 
o*-. the former.” 

“ I have had already some suspicion of that, 
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and I have long since made up my mind to leave 
Naples. I have told my relative so, and he has 
not disapproved of it.” 

“ Not he: he will never utter an advice ; his 
indolence shrinks from the responsibility. You 
miglit prepare him for yoiii- early ileparture, by 
telling him yon will avail yourself of the eoiu- 
paiiy of some travellers who may recpiire you to 
start with them at a moment’s notice. You may 
rely tliat he will not trouble you with many ques¬ 
tions. You will find him all acquiescence.” 

‘‘ But you seem to know lilin so well, and yet 
I never heard him mention your name.” 

“ Never mind, Don Ansclmo, i know him and 
you too, perfectly. Do yon suppose I would 
have trusted you so far, spoken to yon so con¬ 
fidently, brought you in contact with iny friends, 
if I did not know every thing about you. 1 know 
that you can keep a secret, and therefore I trust 
you.” 

Anfossi and his young friend parted for the 
night. They met again after that, repeatedly, 
at the Vomero, where Anselmo saw the same 
persons he had met on his first visit there. Si 
Girolamo was the most assiduous at those meet¬ 
ings, and had long and private conversations with 
Anfossi, while Anselmo walked with the farmer 
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about the gardens. One day the whole party 
proposed an excursion to Cuma. 

Anselmo had never been to tliat celebrated spot. 
It was said to be dangerous, on account of robbers, 
who were concealed in the neighbourhood. Si 
Girolamo laughed at the insinuation. “ Never 
mind,” said he, “ we have a chance of taking some 
of them, and so may get the reward from our 
vigilant government.” Anfossi pinched Anselmo’s 
arm, and gave him a look of assurance. 

They sallied out in the afternoon. They pro¬ 
ceeded through by-roads, leaving the lake Agnano 
on their left, then crossed the valley of the se¬ 
pulchres, skirted the foot of Monte Barbaro, and 
found themselves about dusk near the solitary 
sea-shore, between the rock of Cuma and lake 
Licoli. Si Girolamo and the farmer, w'ho went 
in advance, then stopped, whispered a few words 
to Anfossi, and went, one to the right, and the 
other to the left. They were soon out of sight. 
Anfossi accompanied by Titta, Si Girolamo’s 
friend, and Anselmo, rambled about the ruins with 
which the plain is strewed, until at last they found 
themselves at the entrance of a cave. The aper¬ 
ture was narrow and obstructed with brambles, 
which appeared to grow thick from the soil. 
However, Anfossi removed them without any 
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difficulty, and crawled first on all fours into the 
cavern. Aiiselmo followed, and the other came 
in last. As they proceeded further in, the cave 
extended and widened, and at last they found 
themselves able to walk erect. Anfossi took An- 
selmo by the hand, and stopped. Their com¬ 
panion struck a light, by which means a wax 
taper was lighted, which they placed in a nook 
on the rock. 

Anfossi said a few words to Titta, who went 
further into the cave which wound to the right. 

A cool breeze seemed to come in from the same 
direction, and Anselmo thought he could dis¬ 
tinguish the noise of the surge of the sea. An¬ 
fossi made him a sign to sit down by him on a 
fragment of the rock which had been detached 
from the sides of the cave. 

“ Now,” said he, “ ray young friend, the hour 
of your departure approaches.” 

“ What! this night, without any thing but the ■ 
clothes I have on ?” 

“ Never mind, we will provide you with what 
will procure you clothes and every thing you may 
want any where. , One thing alone is absolutely 
indispensable in this world. I was not allowed 
to tell yon, beforehand, the night of your setting 
off. I must sometimes abide by the opinion of 
others. We are many, engaged in bold and 
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hazardous undertakings. We are, of course, 
often of various minds about the means; although 
we all aim at one object, the deliverance of our 
country from the yoke of foreigners. But, as I 
said, we differ about the means. You have heard 
already (uiougli in oiir conversations, to show you, 
that even among four of \is, there are men of 
various sejitimenls. This must be the case in all 
associations of this nature. -But we are all united 
to relieve this country from this mockery of a 
government, this prefect king, and the insolent 
ferocious myrmidons of his brother.’* 

“ But, at the present moment, what hopes can 
you have ?” 

“ Mind not the present moment; wc do not 
work for the present moment alone. Our work 
may go on for years, it may be decided on a sud¬ 
den, Circumstances must start that shall favour 
our object. Wo are but a branch of an immensely 
spreading tree; should this branch be cut off, as 
many others have been, hundreds, thousands re¬ 
main. But enough of this. \Wq, at present, need 
support.. We are in correspondence with people 
beyond the sea, whom we must court, humbly 
court—you understand me. The instructions that 
they have sent to us require explanation, other- 
v?^sc, every one of our comrades will interpret 
them his own way. We want, just now, a man 
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of’ trust, that will Uke some papers over to Sicily, 
and converse with those to whom they are directed. 
You were there not long since; you know already 
some of the very persons with whom we correspond; 
you will have, tlu'refore, an opportunity to render 
yourself useful and acceptable. A boat is to be on 
this coast to-night. It \y\\\ take you over to Capri, 
frenn thence you will proceed lo Palenno.'” 

“ Well,since it must be so, I suppose, be it so. 
But let me ask you, Anfossi, how could you think 
of choosing me for sucli a commission ? 1 am not 

one of yours—T am not in your secrets.” 

“ Por that V(‘ry reason, perhaps, I have pro¬ 
posed you, and my friends wliom you have seen 
have agreed with me. Among people engaged in 
these dangerous transactions, tlrna' is little confi¬ 
dence towards each otlier—the chiefs cannot go 
tlicmselves, and if we were to give despatches into 
the hands of one of our Inferior fellows, he might 
be templed by the hope of a large re\\\ird, and 
sell ns all. Besides, they are mostly uneducated 
people, and a certain information, a certain quick¬ 
ness, are required iu a confidential agent. We 
are obliged to associate with people of all sorts, 
but especially of the inferior classes, and senti¬ 
ments of honour are not predominant in such 
a company. These, hov'ever, are the men for 
acting. Their arms are strong, their minds deter- 
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mined, although their hearts may be gross and 
vicious. You are of a different cast; you might 
disapprove of some of our deeds, but you would 
still more abhor the idea of betraying us, of sacri¬ 
ficing us. There is that in you which will keep 
you above tliis. I know you, and your family 
affairs, and this knowledge has been the foundation 
of my confidence in you.” 

Anfossi proceeded, then, to explain to Anselmo 
how he was to act, and what he was to say, once 
arrived in Sicily. His instructions let Anselmo 
into several party secrets of the time. Anselmo 
was made acquainted with the existence of various 
factions that were already forming in Southern 
Italy, all inimical to the French, though not all 
friendly to the court of Sicily. Anselmo was sur¬ 
prised and interested at all he heard. Meantime, 
the hours passed on, and the night was far ad¬ 
vanced, when Anfossi, in the midst of his discourse, 
was interrupted by the report of a whistle. A 
confused noise of suppressed voices, and of some¬ 
thing like a scuffle succeeded. It seemed to come 
from that part of the cave to which Titta had 
retired, and which, from the., air that came in, 
Anselmo supposed led to another aperture dif¬ 
ferent from that by Avhich they had entered. 
'fVhile Anfossi was drawing Anselmo on one side 
of the rock, where a projection concealed another 
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winding passage, Titta rushed in, and snatched a 
dagger which was concealed under the stone. 

“ What can be the matter?** said Anfossi. 

“ Why, we have caught a wolf in the snare 
while we least expected it, and he mentioned some 
unintelligible name, but we cannot bring him to be 
quiet, and I think we must get rid of him. Don’t 
show yourself, Anfossi.” 

This last advice was needless, for Anfossi, who 
had been till then so collected, a])peared to have 
been struck by the mysterious words, as if by a 
thunderbolt. He tottered against the side of the 
rock, trembling in all his limbs. Anselmo was 
obliged to support him, to prevent him falling to 
the ground. 

The scuffle meantime continued at tlie entrance 
of the cave. 

Tile man, whoever lie be, wjis struggling for 
• his life. Anselmo heard his stifled groans, and 
he turned to Anfossi, who had come to himself, 
and was listening in breathless anxiety, holding 
Anselmo strongly by the hand ; the latter said, 
“ I don’t like this business, I really don’t like it; 
it is not a fair contest, no ! not even fair revenge.” 

“ And how would you have fair revenge while 
under the grasp of our destroyers? Are we to 
give them warning of our intentions, that they 
may hang ns quietly on the Largo del Gastello ? 
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Believe me, those chivalric notions will not do for 

. '■ ■ 

the present times. This is an epoch of strife, 
such as there are few instances of in modern his¬ 
tory; the rightSl^of nations, as well as those of 
individuals, are obliterated ; we fight by all the 
means we can; we are in our own country, and we 
oppose our invaders, those who have intruded 
upon us, by artifice where open force fails.” 

At this moment a loud shriek was heard. An- 
fossi rushed out, making a motion to Anselmo 
not to stir. A moment after he returned; his 
countenance liad assumed a ghastly expression. 

We could not help it; the man was furious, and 
our fellows were obliged to strike him in their 
own defence ; he had snatched up his pistol—had 
he fired it, we should have had the police at our 
heels. We must leave this place immediately.” 

“ This is dreadful work,” said Anselmo. 

‘‘ Did you know the crimes of that wretch,” 
said Anfossi, “ you would not waste your pity 
on him.” 

“ His crimes, after all, were but political 
crimes, and really in our days how can we con¬ 
demn others for following one party rather than 
another ?” 

“ But there is,” said Anfossi earnestly, “ there 

a line which is drawn by men of character, even 
in the midst of the excesses of civil war. The 
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honest partisan wages open war against his anta¬ 
gonists, but does not exult over tlieif*miseries—he 
even spares individuals while he destroys parties, 
but this wretch enjoyed the desolation he pro¬ 
duced. Besides I owed him a long reckoning of 
a private nature—a reckoning such as I sliould 
have been a dastard to have overlooked —a score 
that nothing but his blood could wash out. Pep- 
pina, thou art revenged at last!” These last 
words were muttered in a tone of concentrated 
ferocious satisfaction. 

Ansclmo shuddered, without understanding ex¬ 
actly their import. At the same time three or 
four savage-looking men rushc'd in along with Si 
Girolamo. “ Anfossi,” said the latter, “ we 
must all depart Instantly, and each lake a different 
direction. The boat has not come in sight, the 
wind is against it. 1 remain liere ^vitli our mas- 
saro.” 

“ But are you not afraid the police will be here?’* 
said Anfossi. 

“ Oh! no; our setter is good; it started the 
prey and led it straight here. The villain did 
not know where he was going to; he seems to have 
taken no precautions; no one followed him Jiere. 
But enough; now go, clear the place, and scatter 
about. You will know the rest to-morrow.” 

Anselmo foi^nd himself thus unceremoniously 
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introduced into a company of a most dangerous 
character. Anfossi, however, explained the cir¬ 
cumstances of his friend’s situation, and said tie 
would be answerable for his discretion. 

“ The young gentleman’s fears are our best 
guarantee,” said a ruffian-looking fellow. “ He 
must be told what he has to expect if he betrays 
us. Know then, young man, that you will be 
watched every hour of your life, and that at the 

least suspicious step you-and then by a 

significant gesture with his finger across his throat, 
he illustrated his meaning. 

“ Now, friends, this is not the way,” said An¬ 
fossi; “ I will rely upon Don Anselmo’s honour, 
but if you choose, in order to bind him still closer, 
ril administer to him the oath. He is a Christian.” 

“ Let him swear on the crucifix,” cried out the 
rest. 

Anfossi took the image, and made Anselnio 
swear he would not divulge any thing of what he 
had heard and seen there; which having been 
complied with, the party broke up in silence. 

Anfossi took Anselmo by a different road across 
the country towards Bajae. It was now past mid¬ 
night, yet as they approached a masseria, they 
saw lights at the windows, and shortly after the 
baVking of dogs brought in the massaro or farmer, 
whom Anselmo knew. After some expression of 
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surprise, which Aiifossi satisfied by saying they 
ad just landed at Bajae, intending to be early in 
the morning at the Fusaro, to meet a party of 
friends who were coming by land, the massaro 
laid down a paillasse on the ground, on which the 
two friends threw themselves, and slept a few 
hours. In the morning they set out to return 
home by the way of Pozzuoli. 

Returning home, Anselino expressed again to 
his companion his abhorrence of the deeds of the 
previous night. Anfossi assured him, with every 
appearance of truth, that this fatal occurrence 
took place unexpected by him; that the man was 
a confidential agent: of the police, and had come 
there on purpose to hunt them out, and was led 
into the snare himself by a man who was a spy of 
government, but who acted a double part. That 
those ruffian-looking men he had seen, and who 
were posted in different parts, expecting the arri¬ 
val of the boat from Capri, had thought it a good 
opportunity to kidnap the police-agent, who was 
a man long obnoxious to the Bourbonists, and 
send him over prisoner to Sicily. That he, how¬ 
ever, defended himself stoutly, and received se¬ 
veral mortal stabs in the scuffle. Meantime 
the boat not having appeared, it was thought 
more prudent to break up for the night, and wait 
VoL. n. Q 
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till another opportunity to forward their commu¬ 
nications. 

‘‘ I assure you, Anselmo,*’ said Anfossi, that 
I amJnnocent of the blood of this man; I know 
him to be a villain, he has brought several of my 
friends to death, he has done me an injury which 
nothing can compensate ; yet I can swear to you 
that I would not have imbrued my hands in his 
blood. But I have told you we are not all of 
the same way of thinking, and what can I or Don 
Girolamo, who is of the same opinion as myself, do 
with a parcel of fuorusciii, who are tied with us 
by the same secret, and who are employed also 
by people in Sicily? You will not betray me, 
Don Anselmo; I am certain you will not send me 
to the scaffold.” 

No I but I shall leave this dreadful country 
as soon as possible, and by the most direct way. 
I am tired of horrors.” 

“You will do well, and as a friend I will even 
engage you to do so. I don’t know when we shall 
be able to arrange another opportunity for com¬ 
municating with Sicily. You are possessed of a 
secret on which hang th^iyes of many. I shall 
endeavour to persuade %r comrades of your 
honour. But I speak to you plainly ; the sooner 
Vou leave Naples the better.” They were now 
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near Pozziioli^ and Anfosni advised that It would 
be better to part. Anselmo proceeded through 
the town on his way home, and Anfossi went to 
the left by the road of the sepulchres. 

Anselmo, on arriving home, reflected on the 
strange scenes he had witnessed the night before. 
He found himself connected, and very unwillingly 
on his part, with a band of dangerous conspira¬ 
tors, whom he durst not, could not, betray, and 
yet whose deeds he reprobated, “ This is the 
consequence of a first imprudent step,” said he to 
himself, and this is the way that many are led 
to perdition. Had I kept away from Anfossi 
when I began to suspect his intrigues, I should 
have no anxiety now.’* 

Anfosai's expressions about his sister Peppina 
re-awakened in Anselmo’s mind certain doubts 
which he had long strove to expel from it. He 
had seen her and conversed with her frequently 
at her brother’s, with whom she lived, and had 
felt for her a sort of passion—the passion which a 
young man of his age is apt to feel, for the first time, 
for a young woman whom he likes but respects. 
His feelings savourei^^. romance, and there was 
not for him, especially'with his present prospects, 
the least inducement to hope, nor indeed even the 
thought of any thing beyond mere friendly con¬ 
versation. Peppina was then about twenty years 

Q 2 
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of age. Naturally sprightly and playful as a 
child, she would at times indulge in social merri¬ 
ment, but then a dark thought seemed to come 
across her mind, and she would check herself 
suddenly. Something mysterious there was about 
her, which interested Anselmo and excited his sym¬ 
pathy. She was kind, friendly to all her brother’s 
visitors, but there was not in her manner the least 
appearance of partiality for any one. 

The sad tale of poor Peppina was, in a fevv 
^words, the following:—She had been long courted 
by a man who held a respectable situation under 
the old government. She loved him, trusted him, 
and was undone. Still he promised fairly to re¬ 
pair the injury he had done her. When the 
change of government took place, this man turned 
with the tide, and became one of the most active 
agents of the haute police, and the confidant of 
the Minister. He was of course avoided by most 
of his former acquaintances, and among the rest 
by Anfossi. Piqued at this, he not only forgot 
his promises to Peppina, but had the cruelty to 
expose her frailty. Anfossi learnt this ; and while 
he pitied his sister, he sw:ore .to revenge himself. 
With a police-agent, at that time, he could not 
think of obtaining open satisfaction. He, there¬ 
fore, waited for an opportunity to entrap him, and 
he succeeded in the manner that has been seen. 
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It was Anfossi^who sent a communication to his 
enemy, by means of a person who was really in the 
interest of the present government, and who be¬ 
lieved all that Anfossi wished. It was not, how¬ 
ever, Anfossi’s intention to have the man mur¬ 
dered, but to kidnap him, and send him over that 
night in a boat wliich was to come on the shore 
Cuma, and take the prisoner to Capri, and thence 
to Sicily. By these means Anfossi would have 
satisfied his revenge, delivered himself and his 
companions of a watchful Argus, and procured to 
the Sicilian government, by means of this man’s 
confessions, important information on the secret 
measures of that of Naples. But the man’s stub¬ 
born resistance defeated the latter object, by 
causing his death, which Anfossi considered as a 
merited punishment. Cautious as the man was, 
he was so persuaded of the truth of the story he 
had been told, and so confident of his own adroit¬ 
ness, that he fell into the snare. Acts of violence 
and revenge of this sort were not unfrequent in 
those times. The innocent cause of all this, the 
poor Peppina, was not apprized of the manner 
of the death of hei* b«|^yer ; but she heard of his 
having died suddenly, and she could not help shed¬ 
ding some tears for him, and ejaculated a wish that 
he might find forgiveness, as she herself had for- 
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given him. Aiiselmo was apprized of this story 
after Anfossi’s death. 

A few mornings after> as Anselmo was going to 
sally out for the library of the Studj, he saw a 
crowd at the door, and heard people whispering 
to each other. “ They have done for him this time. 
... He has been blown up . , . The king is 
gone to Caserta with an escort . , . Who would 
believe such boldness? . . . All this comes from 
Capri.” . . . Anselmo drew near to inquire what 
had happened ? “Happened!” said one, “you 
must have been sound asleep, young man; why it 
was a report loud enough to awake the dead!” 
Still no information was given. At last the porter 
beckoned to Anselmo, drew him aside, and with a 
mysterious air, said, “ Don’t you know Saliceti’s 
palace has been blown up this morning, and his 
Excelltmcy buried under its ruins. If you walk 
down to the Marina, you will see with your own 
eyes.” 

Anselmo went with the throng of people that 
pressed down Chiaja towards the sea-side. He 
thought of Anfossi, and he felt sure that that 
rash man was in this business. ‘As he arrived at 
the villa, he saw the devastation of Saliceti’s 
palace. The upper part of the building had sunk 
ill almost entirely; some beams, and part of the 
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ceiling, remained standing. Those were the apart- 
. ments of the Minister. The lower part of the 
house, which had suffered little, was occupied by 
his daughter, who was married. But had the 
Minister escaped ? This was a question cautiously 
uttered by some, and answered by none. Anselmo 
thought he recognised in tlie crowd some indivi¬ 
duals whom he had seen at Anfossi*s. He thought 
one of them looked significantly at him. A sen¬ 
sation of uneasiness spread over his frame. He 
wished to leave the place, and yet he seemed 
rivetted to the spot. He avoided looking at the 
man, yet he thought he felt him draw near him. 
At last, weary of the painful restraint, he turned 
suddenly round,—the man stood close by him. 

Our friends at the Vomero,” whispered he to 
Anselmo, “ advise you to leave Naples, young 
gentleman, as soon as you can!” and he put a 
paper in his hands. It was an order for some 
money to be received at Rome. At the same time, 
the man disappeared among the crowd. 

The day after, Anselmo went early in the 
morning to walk out along the marina of ^hiaja. 
The day was gloomy and stormy, the wind was 
from the south, and the angry waves came foaming 
in endless succession, and beating against the shore. 
The fishermen were drawing their boats farther 
inland, and their wives and naked urchins stood 
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loitering on the beach. Few persons were seen 
stirring out of their houses in that idle district of 
the town. No carriage was seen but a solitary 
calesse or two going lo Pozziioli. 

Anselnio went on along the shore, passed the 
villa, and continued his walk along the Mergel- 
lina. He passed the church of our Lady del 
Parto, and as he approached the palace of Donn’ 
Anna, he saw a calesse standing empty in the 
road, and further on the left, two or three men 
on the cliffs which overhang the sea, vociferating 
and making gestures to some one below. Ansel- 
mo ran towards them, and he met tlie calessiere, or 
driver, who was now returnin g to take charge of 
his vehicle. On asking what had happened, he 
was told that a galantuomo had engaged him 
about an hour before at his stand on the Largo 
del Gastello; that he ordered him to drive to 
Posilipo, which he did ; that on arriving about 
two hundred paces from where they now stood, 
the galantuomo dismissed him, and gave him a 
dollar, saying, “ Good man, go and drink my 
health wdth your wife, if you have got one;’* 
that the man W’as startled at his liberality as much 
as at the wildness of his manner, and pretend¬ 
ing to go away, stopped a little lower down to 
wa6.h him, when he saw him get out of the road 
cn the left, ascend one of the cliffs stretching 
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farthest in the sea, and then joining his hands 
and raising them, as the man thought, above his 
head, leap in the abyss below. The man rode 
back immediately to the spot, but the unfortu¬ 
nate gentleman had disappeared. The calessiere 
called to some fishermen who were coming along, 
and who were now endeavouring to trace out the 
body, but it appeared to no purpose. The sea 
was deep in that place, and the waves continually 
receding, had probably carried the unfortunate 
man far out in the bay. “ Poor^galantuomo,’* 
said the driver, “ 1 sliall have a mass said for his 
soul with his money; perhaps he was out of liis 
mind.” And so saying, the driver mounted his 
calcsse, and drove slowly away. 

Ansehno was struck with this sad narrative. 
He looked down from tlie cliff—he saw only the 
foam rising in masses from the raging billows, 
which were roaring in the gulf beneath. The 
storm was increasing—the sea ran higher and 
higher—the fishermen had abandoned their hope¬ 
less search, and were already in tJie road on their 
way homewards. Whoever the hapless victim 
might be, his fate was sealed under those waves. 
Anselmo left the spot, pitying the man who, in 
sight of one of the most lovely scenes of creation, 
was led T)y untoward fate and his ungoverned 
passions, to the rash, fearful deed. ‘‘ Perhaps,*' 
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thought he, another victim of these troubled 
times: some ruinei^man, who has lost his all in 
these changes.” 

On arriving home, Anselmo was told by the 
servant that a letter had been brought for him by 
a person he did not know ; there was no address, 
but the man had said it was for the Signorino 
Don Anselmo. The seal was black—Anselmo 
went to his apartment—he knew Anfossi’s hand¬ 
writing, and read as follows:— 

“ Dear Don Anselmo, 

“ When you read this, your unfortunate 
friend will be at rest, and his body out of the 
sight of treacherous men. T have been betrayed 
by one whom I considered my best friend. I 
dare not return to my home, but I am still in 
time to escape pursuit. I might have avoided 
them longer, but my means were too much re¬ 
duced ; I have exhausted myself for people who 
wull not bestow a thought on me after 1 am dead. 
I have provided for my sister, however. My 
poor sister, she is the only person for whom I 
could have lived ! Do not attempt to see her—it 
were dangerous for you. You are safe, but take 
1 >;V advice, and leave this country, immediately. 
The paper you received yesterday was a trifling 
mark of attention from one who felt a real interest 
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in your welfare, and who would have rendered 
you more important services. But you are young, 
and you will see better times. Adieu; I have 
written to no one but my sister and you. My 
other friends have turned out . . . what I knew 
them to be. Adieu again.” 

Anselmo, after this melancholy event, resolved 
on leaving Naples. He shuddered when he 
thought of Anfossi’s fate, and of the dangers he 
had himself run by being incautiously led into 
such a dangerous company. Weary of all he had 
heard and seen of misery, and guilt, and oppres¬ 
sion, since he had been in this country—seeing 
clearly that no further prospect of employment 
was held out by his relative, and having lately 
received openings from some friends in Tuscany, 
who promised to interest themselves sincerely and 
actively in his behalf, he communicated to his re¬ 
lative his intention to leave Naples, to which the 
other did not object, but replied with his wonted 
calm indifference, that he wished him well where- 
ever he went; after which Anselmo took a place 
in a vetturino, and set off for Rome and Leghorn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The system of vexations which the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon inflicted on the Pope’s government became 
more burdensome every day. The finest pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman States, those that border on 
the Adriatic, and which are known by the name 
of the Marches, were taken possession of by the 
French military authorities without any previous 
communication to the Pope’s government, and 
while negotiations w^ere still pending at Paris 
between the Pope’s minister and the French go¬ 
vernment. A subsequent decree annexed .those 
provinces to the kingdom of Italy, dividing them 
into three departments. The decree was grounded 
on the old ridiculous pretence of the Pope having 
refused to make war upon the English, and on the 
interests of the new kingdoms of Italy and Naples, 
which required that the communication between 
th-mi should be uninterrupted ; and moreover it 
assumed that the donation of Napoleon’s illus¬ 
trious predecessor, Charlemagne, to the Church 
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had been made in order to favour the Catholic 
religion, and not for the advantage of its enemies, 
such as the English and the Turks. These were 
principles of justice somewhat in the fashion of 
those of King Lion in the fable. Meantime, 
the Marches were suffering under the effects of 
such overbearing policy. Military commissions 
were established, to try those who still favoured 
the government which but a few days before 
they were found to obey. Then another order 
came from Paris, ordering all the cardinals, pre¬ 
lates, and other dignitaries of the church, who 
were born in the kingdom of Italy, and therefore 
those belonging to the provinces just annexed to 
it, to leave Rome and the Pontiff, and repair 
immediately to their native country, under pain 
of confiscation of their prop^ty. 

Romo yet remained free from French troops, 
although surrounded and blockaded, as it were, 
by them. However, in the beginning of 1808, 
news came that a corps of six thousand men, under 
General Miollis, was crossing that part of the Ro¬ 
man States which was still under the Pope’s juris¬ 
diction, and that they were approaching the city. 
The French resident at Rome communicated to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State this information, 
stating that they were merely on their march for 
Naples ; that they would not stop in the Roman 
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territories, and he even forwarded at the same 
time the feuille-de«route with the stations marked. 
Suspicion, however, of their real intent made the 
Pope require that they should march outside of 
the walls of the capital; but on the 2d February, 
French soldiers forced the entrance of the gate of 
Popolo, rushed into the town, took forcible posses¬ 
sion of the castle and of all the military posts, and 
in short occupied Rome militarily, and even went 
so far as to place several pieces of cannon turned 
against the Pope’s palace. Then the French 
commander signified to the Neapolitan cardinals 
to leave Rome in four and twenty hours; and to 
those of the kingdom of Italy in three days. 
French soldiers went to the post-office, drove 
away the Papal guard, and took possession of the 
offices, opening and iaspecting the letters and des¬ 
patches. Afterwards the Papal troops were told, 
in a French order of the day, that they must join 
the Emperor’s standard; that they must no longer 
be commanded by priests and wpmen. Those 
officers who refused to submit were sent prisoners 
to Mantua. The French kept a close inspection 
over all the printing-offices, in order that nothing 
should be printed without their permission, 
l^rench soldiers repaired to the palace of the 
Spanish minister, for the tragedy in Spain had 
now begun, penetrated to the apartment where 
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the embassador was confined to his bed by illness, 
and made him their prisoner with all his suite, as 
well as several Spanish prelates residing at Rome. 
They did the same to the consul of King Ferdi* 
nand of Sicily, having already before in vain re¬ 
quired Pius to turn him out of Rome. . 

Pius was still in his palace on the Quirinal, 
guarded by a few Swiss soldiers who remained 
faithful to him. The gates were shut, and the 
wicket alone allowed to be opened. On the 
seventh of April, a detachment of French troops, 
headed by an officer, presented themselves at the 
principal gate. The Swiss sentry stated liis orders 
not to give admittance to any armed person, but 
, saying that if the officer alone wished to enter, he 
should not oppose him. The French officer ap¬ 
peared to agree to this; he halted his men ; but as 
soon as the wicket was opened, and the officer 
had stepped in, the soldiers, at a signal from their 
commander, rushed in, overpowered and disarmed 
the Swiss guar^> and intimated to the commander 
of the Swiss, that he was to consider himself under 
the orders of the Emperor. The sturdy Helve¬ 
tian refused, and he was taken prisoner to the 
castle of St- Angelo with his men. The Papal 
governor of Rome was also arrested, and taken 
prisoner to the dungeons of Fenestrelle in the 
Alps of Piedmont. 
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Ill July the Frep^h soldiers paid a second visit 
to the Quirinal palace, eni^red the apartments of 
the Secretary of State, Cardinal Gabrielli, af¬ 
fixed seals to his papers, and gav him in charge 
to a private soldier, ordering him at the same 
tiiiie to prepare to leave Rome in two days. 

Pin s^Mit t» the French protest after protest, 
but in vain; he >se another Secretar} of State, 
Cardinal Pacca; French soldiers ct to arrest 
him also. The Pope informed of this me him¬ 
self down into the Cardinal’s apartuients, and 
tahing him by the hand, r. ^uested the French 
officer to signify to his general that h»' w^as weary 
of th^ m ilts that ,ere dai^y offered to him; that 
it vvas his "ateiition thf Cardinal should not be 
separated from li! i; that hf' would take him to 
his own apartments to share hisS captivity ; that if 
they attempted to force him away, he would make 
them answerable for all the disc -ders that might 
ensue. The officer was surprised, he stood irre¬ 
solute, and let the Pontiff and his P^inister ascend 
quietly to the upper apartments. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate people of Rome 
and of the provinces, betwc^.i ^ ..liHtary govern¬ 
ment and a civil and religious one, at variance 
with each other, suffered all the evils that ensue 
from a state of complete disorganization of 
social order. Of tne local authorities, some 
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favoaroi'l tlie I’ope, otlier.s • lit* Fi*e’ », other «itOod 
waverlni^ between them. i\Tany })ersons, ot a tur- 
btilent or de[)ravcd \araei\.r, availed themselves 
of this coafasioji to fax ur their Qjailty ])urposes. 
They entered tho civic guard which the Frei^J 
organized in every toxvn to inaintaiii ordc :i8 
they said; tliey prochiiinod thei'“-’<dves zealous 
partisans of th Finp.n’or, put on tlif fri* h ^oured 
cockade, and then abused their petty poner in a 
dioiinand e-'pecially in the small provin¬ 

cial towns whcic nil FriMich troops were, by ar¬ 
resting tiinh private <‘.n ndes, under j)rctence of 
their being <lisa!Fected to tai- iie-c . ■••der of tilings, 


by evading tle^ rigour of the oul ’xiulking 

their creditors, living at discretion in convi^i.ts 
and other redo-icus houses, breakin ; into the 
churches, insulting the ■ dvos ; al daughters of 
their neighbours, ,i!id (pv’ ig vent to their brutal 
pLissions in pubb ■ .md in presence of a whole con¬ 
gregation assembiec lor divine service. Recla¬ 
mations agaiiet s.tnilar eiioiiniiies came every day 
to the ihuitil^’; ho could do nothing but transmit 
them to ll'fr ’he'^ch (loue -ah 

A newspir r 'v.is set up at Rome, under the 
control of the Froiich and their partisans; and in 
spite of the still existing laws of the country, 
favoured and disseminated opinions at variance 
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with the established political and religious prin¬ 
ciples of the State. 

The Pope appeared still more exasperated by 
the invasion of his spiritual than of his temporal 
authority. He defended, with a tenacity and in¬ 
flexibility which many considered excessive, what 
he considered his spiritual authority. He forbade 
the Bishops and Clergy of the provinces which 
had been taken from him, from giving the oath of 
fidelity to Napoleon without a limitation. This 
was the source of numerous arrests. It was 
placing men in a difficult dilemma, between force 
and the dictates of their consciences. Pius also 
pronounced excommunication against those of his 
subjects who accepted civil employment under the 
French, unless they obtained a dispensation from 
their respective Bishops. Here the unfortunate 
Bishops found themselves in a new embarrassment 
between their spiritual head and the intrusive 
military authority. These elements of discord 
were more than sufficient to distract the popula¬ 
tion of the Roman provinces. Those who obeyed 
the Pope, their sovereign, were put in prison by 
the French ; and those who obeyed the French, 
were excommunicated by the Pope; discord, 
terror, anxiety, and misery were spread every¬ 
where. 
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Such was the miserable situation of Rome 
when Anselmo passed through it on his return 
from Naples. He stopped there a few weeks, 
and he could observe, with his own eyes, the con¬ 
sternation of the people, the repressed but con¬ 
centrated anger of tlie lower classes, which in that 
country is expressed rather by looks than by 
words; the overbearing tone, the barefaced dis¬ 
sipation, the scornful mockery of the invaders and 
their adherents: tlie dejected looks of the nume¬ 
rous clergy, regular and secular ; and tlie wretch¬ 
edness of the working classes; every thing being 
at a stand, and Rome liaving l)een abandoned by 
foreigners, and now dejirivecl by violence of most 
of the resident Cardinals and Prelates, and other 
dignitaries of the church, who were the principal 
support of thonsaiuls of mechanics and servants. 

Anselmo went to sec Do Cirossi. “ Well, every 
thing goes according to your wishes 

“ Not cpiite,” replied De Orossi. “ I am mor¬ 
tified to think that the great nation, and the con¬ 
queror of all Europe, should use so much trickery 
and artifice towanls the most defenceless of their 
enemies. It lowers the man much in my opinion, 

I assure 3 'ou, and my judgment with I'egard to him 
is somewhat altered since last we met. But still 
we want hnxi. He alone can effect the change.” 

“ But will it be a prosperous change? What 
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will become of Rome, reduced to a provincial 
town r* 

“ Provincial town I No; Rome shall be the 
capital of all Italy, perhaps of the world again.” 

Indeed ! And what becomes then of the king¬ 
doms of Naples and of Italy?” 

“ What has cost only a breath to create, a 
breath can alter. See, Anselmo, the world is made 
for daring geniuses, for minds of steel like that of 
this man; they effect great changes, they are like 
storms that clear and purify the air. Mind me ! 
I don’t like the man ; but he will clear our coun¬ 
try of the weeds—we shall cultivate the soil after¬ 
wards.” 

And thus De Grossl flattered himself, and with 
him many more were flattered by similar prospects. 
The effect, however, did not answer their expec¬ 
tations. Rome, under the French, deteriorated 
every year more and more; their administration 
wa^ not congenial to the habits of the people, to 
the nature of the soil and climate. Instead of 
suiting the institutions to the manners of the inha¬ 
bitants, the conquerors wanted to force the natives 
to suit themselves to the institutions they brought 
along with them. 

Anselmo frequently walked up the Quirinal 
hill, and passed under the walls of the pontifical 
palace ; silence reigned in that vast enclosure; the^ 
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gates were shut; at times they opened for a mo¬ 
ment, and a solitary ca’^rijiffe was seen driving out; 
it was some faithful Prelate coming from paying a 
visit of respect, of consolation, to the afflicted and 
venerable head of the church, to show his fidelity 
in the hour of danger, when no interested motive 
could be ascribed to him. And many were the 
acts of devotion witnessed in those times. 

‘‘ And can this be all imposture,” said Anselmo, 
the others would persuade me? Or is it 
merely a phantom to which so many men of rank 
and property, of education, abilities, and ex¬ 
perience, are willing to sacrifice themselves ? 
Are they all idiots or impostors ? Have I been 
myself the tool of delusion till now? No ! some¬ 
thing tells me too strongly that this cannot be. 
There may be a mixture of worldly interest in 
the part which the members of this devoted 
church have taken in the conflict, but surely 

there must be sincerity in the zeal with which 

•/ 

they, defenceless individuals, Avithstand the will of 
him whom all the bayonets of Europe could not 
overpoAver. And this zeal too is not violent, out¬ 
rageous, fanatical; it is cool, collected, and re¬ 
signed. Can this conscientious firmness be given 
but by a firm conviction of the justice of the cause 
one supports? And surely the enemies of the 
Church of Rome could not have chosen a worse 
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time than this to justify their outrages, when the 
Pontiff, who is at the head of it, has general opinion 
in his favour—when he, by the fame of his virtues, 
and by his immaculate conduct during his pon¬ 
tificate, has Avon the respect of the whole Chris¬ 
tian world, and commands even now that of the 
very ministers of Napoleon’s will.” 

Anselmo, Avhile at Rome, went to see his old 
Confessor, a secular priest of the congregation of 
the Oratorio. Tfie old man was glad to see him, 
he invited him to drink chocolate, and had long 
conversations Avilh him. He fjuestioned Anselmo 
on his Avorldly prospects, and could not disap¬ 
prove of his intention of quitting finally his native 
country. “ Thcsi! arc hard times,” said he, 
“ my son—times of trial, times of humiliation 
for us all. And yet, Avitli a little charity, a little 
AAMsdom, aye, eA'cn Avorklly Avisdom, that man, 
that mistaken man, Avlio Avas at one time an in¬ 
strument in the hands of Providence to restore 
order among mankind, Avliat good might he not 
have done.? And some good he has done; but 
hero in our Italj'", In our ill-fated city of Rome, 
see what mischief he is causing.' See the institu¬ 
tions of ages, not reformed, not pruned, but wan¬ 
tonly sneered at, heartlessly trampled under the 
feet. See cur venerable Poiitifi’, could any better, 
more simple, more unassuming man, a man less 
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liable to the reproaches which have been made 
to some of his predecessors—could any worthier 
jmstor be seated in St. Peter’s chair? And yet 
how they disregard his virtues, his grey hairs, his 
sincere piety ; how they add insult to insult; how 
they indecorously persecute to death an unarmed 
old man; what an inglorious victory, what a 
shameful triumpli for the powerful, the soldier, 
the philosopher of our days! But mark how 
rfcaven refuses oven common wisdom to the 
wicko'I ! They, in these miserable transactions, 
hei’o in our poor humbled Rome, have covered 
themselves witli oj^nrobriiim and ridicule in the 
face of Europe. Their tricks are unworth3’’, not 
of the bold enemy, but even of the partisan-— 
hardly worthy tlie deeds of the daring robbers of 
our own mountains.” 

From worldly subjects, the good Confessor 
gently led the discourse to spiritual ones. He 
questioned Anselmo as to the state of his mind 
upon religious subjects. “ You are going, my 
young friend,” said he, affectionately, “upon a 
long and doubtful journey. I am an old man, 
broken down ^Vlth age and affliction, and shall 
probably sec you no more; I would wish, before 
we part, to see your mind at ease upon these most 
important subjects. I have been your confidant 
for years past; I have witnessed the storms that 
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have agitated your soul; to me, the humble, un¬ 
worthy minister of the altars, you have confided 
your most secret thoughts, your doubts, your 
hopes, your fears. I wish I could leave you in that 
happy harmony of mind, than wiiich nothing is 
better calculated to enable you to encounter the 
vicissitudes of this strange world.” 

“ Father,” said Anselmo, while tears stood in 
his eyes, I wish I could give you some satisfactory 
accounts of the state of my mind, but I am sorry 
to own, that since I saw you last, before my 
journey to Naples, my doubts, my perplexities 

.Oh, I am truly distressed, and yet 

I have prayed—I have humbled myself in the 
dust for a ray of that faith.” 

“ My son,” said ihe Confessor gnwely, yet 
mildly, “ I understand thee, I know thee well; 
faith is not a self-given boon ; thine has been put 
to hard trials, and it has been sadly shaken, but 
I trust in the Mercy above. 1 have hopes, still 
hopes of thee. Thy lot is not a common one; thou 
hast seen many strange vicissitudes, and thou art 
called to encounter still more. Perhaps, after 
thy wanderings, thou shalt return cheerfully to 
the flock. Rely upon it, thou shalt have no peace 
till then. But one tiling consoles me, and I tell 
it to i^ee, to encourage, and not to make thee 
vain. Thy nature is of the proper paould; thou 
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art not made to be long satisfied with the flesh- 
pots of Egypt; thou panlest after more satisfying 
food; thou mayst get attached to the creature, but 
thou canst not, thou wilt not forget thy Creator. 
To him and to us thou must come again. Nay, 
do not be startled at what I am going to say, 
blit your religion, such as I have known it to be 
at the beginning of our acquaintance, partook 
too much of the senses. You ivero afl’ected at the 
sjglit of our sacred ceremonies—you were charmed 
with the impressive music of our churches; here, 
surrounded by all tlie pomp of tlie metropolis of 
the b':itholic world, you were wrapped up in 
ecstasy; but this state of feelings, worked up ar¬ 
tificial! v. cannot last for ever. Your faith was 

ml 

not spiritual enough, was not sufficiently dis¬ 
encumbered of earthly allots and therefore it 
"svavered, it fell. Absence, the sight of less solemn 
festivities, of less imposing temples, weakened early 
imjiressions, and tlui conversation of the scofler 
and of the unbeliever assisted in the work. You 
would not renounce your creed—I esteem j^ou for 
it; but allow me to tell 3'ou, that 1 consider it 
more a laudable eflect of human honour, than 
of real pious zeal. Youi character would not 
submit to be dictated to in a point so important; 
you would not for W'orldly threats and worldly 
prospects give up your spiritual birthright, and 
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the want of sympathy which existed between 
you and your uncle, was a circumstance favour¬ 
able to your constancy. You see I probe your 
heart to the quick ; there was no hypocrisy, no 
deceit in what you did; you did not boast of an 
excessive piety, you merely said you would not 
change your religion, without being convinced of 
the truth of the one proposed to you, and of the 
fallacy of the one which you had followed ; but 
this did not prevent you from having doubts, 
regarding, perhaps, some of the dogmas common 
to both, and altfeugh you would not abandon 
Catholicism for Protestantism, yet you had, per¬ 
haps, doubts of Christianity altogether. 

“ Go, then, and pray for that truth which 
comes from ]ieav(*n; seek it, Ansclmo, not in the 
books of liuman wisdom, not oven in the books 
of our church, as long as you doubt its autho¬ 
rity ; but seek it at the fount—seek it in that 
book which you cannot doubt was given to us for 
our better guide. Seek it in the testimonies of 
the prophets, of the apostles, of those hosts of 
martyrs that have sealed its confession with their 
blood—those martyrs whom now the world calls 
fanatics; but look to the effects, see what fruits 
have^ sprung from the soil watered with their 
blood. Can any one deny that Christianity has 
rendered men better, has raised them in their 
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station, has made them more intellectual, more 
charitable, more just? Lviok to the state of those 
bright specimens of Pagan civilization, the Greeks 
and the Romans; read their historians, their poets ; 
see to what state of darkness, of filthy barefaced 
corruption, they were reduced. Observe their 
cruelty, the total want of that soft godlike qua¬ 
lity called sympathy for the sufferings of others; 
and thi-3 very hard-heartedness was the perfection 
of their philosophy. Even those schools more 
pure, which sprung from Socrates and Plato—see 
what a mass of absurdity, what loose morality, 
what selfish wisdom, what acci)mmodating con¬ 
science, they inculcate. And those were the wise 
men, the luminaries of the age, few in number, 
and persecuted. And as for the millions, look 
at their disgraceful practices, their obscene gods, 
their festivals of human blood, }iot sacrifices re¬ 
quired by law, or by any principle of ])unishincnl, 
but merely a wanton waste of lives, to excite their 
palsied lust and their ferociousness. Turn your 
eyes from the loathing sight, and contemplate our 
early Christians. Behold the men wlio sacrificed 
all tholr prospects, their affections, their lives, to 
be true—and to whom ? tc Him who sacrificed his 
own for the glory of the Almiglity! And who 
now call these men fanatics i Those who are ready 
every moment to rush to the cannon’s mouth; and 
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for what—^for a bubble, for fame, for honour; and 
for whom—for a mortal, for a man confessedly 
unjust, confessedly tyrannical; a man with great 
qualities, but with many also of the petty passions 
of human nature ; a man who gets all the advan¬ 
tage of their self-devotedness, and M^ho, by their 
means, is enabled to carry war and devastation all 
over Europe. And these men, these tools of am¬ 
bition, are called heroes, and they call the martyrs 
fanatics! This parallel show's you, my son, of 
what weight is the wisdom of the world.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said Anselmo, “ upon the 
W'isdom, the purity of christiaii morality; but 
then, how many additions, how many interpre¬ 
tations, by the different churches !” 

“ Leave the churches alone for the present; 
look to the essentials, look to Religion. Do not 
we preach tlic morality of the Gospel ? Can you 
Bay that you have heard in our temples, from our 
chairs, from our pulpits, any thing in opposition 
to it ? But, then, wo say also that you must obey 
the church. Must there not be a discipline in a 
church ? Is there not a discipline among pro- 
testant churches? Have not the Greek, the Lu¬ 
theran, the Anglican churches a hierarchy, their 
Bishops and Archbishops? Have not the Calvin¬ 
ists thejf Synods ? Our discipline is more strict, 
more monarchical, because it descends from the 
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fountain head, from tlie Iiead of tlie apostles, and 
as such it has been found bettor fit to preserve 
itself in its unity; yet we have our councils, 
which are the representatives of the whole catholic 
church. Believe me, Anselmo, all these disputes 
of discipline, which have so long divided man¬ 
kind, turn chiefly upon words—the principles of 
liumaii regulations are pretty much the same all 
over the world ; but there is now one principle 
which is inimical to all others—a principle which 
does no^ belong to any church no more than to 
any state—a principle of licentiousness, which 
madly wishes to annihilate all gradations, all sub¬ 
ordination at once, as if the human race could 
go on without subordination. And yet look at 
these very men, these ene*mies of ])Ower, do they 
not bend at this moment the knee before a power 
more galling tlian any other that has yet ap- 
jieared in the world, at least in Europe, and 
which can hardly be equalled by ll.at of the 
eastern Sultans'^” 

The Confessor here stopped. “ Anselmo,” 
said he, “I have been led into a discussion beyond 
the limits of cur general conversations. These 
are times calculated to make men waver and fall, 
because the natural order of things seems sub¬ 
verted. Yet the time will come, thou shalt see 
it, if thou livest the natural course of life, in 
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which the storm will have passed away, when men 
will look back with astonishment over the ruins of 
tlie past, and wonder at the magical brt worldly 
power, which now makes the world tremble. Re¬ 
ligion has survived many storms, and shall sur¬ 
vive this also. I do not speak this in the mundane 
sense of many, who expect the return of the ancient 
splendour of wealth and honours heaped upon the 
triple crown; it may be the will of God to see 
our hierarchy brought back to primitive simpli¬ 
city, yet its spiritual attributes will not cease, 
for that; on tlie contrary, they will shine more 
purely, they will be more strongly established ! 
Adieu, then, nay Anselrno,” thus concluded this un¬ 
assuming clergyman, “ adieu, trust in Providence, 
listen to the voice of conscience, and T do not 
doubt thou shalt know and confess the truth ; 
thou wilt live among men of various creeds, and 
thou wdlt judge for thyself. I confide in thee; 
Heaven bless thee, my son.” 

Anselrno remembered every word of this con¬ 
versation, he noted it down ; and when, on tlie 
point of embarking, he received from an old and 
excellent protestant relative a parting letter of 
advice and exhortation, he could not help com- 
parWg the two, and remarking to a friend how 
similar w^ere the sentiments of these two upright 
men, notwithstanding the diversity of their creeds. 
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Anselmo went to visit the churcli of St. Peter 
for the last time. It was in the afternoon ; the vast 
temple was almost deserted. He wandered once 
more along those marble aisles, those sumptuous 
monuments; he contemplated those altars which 
all tlie art of man has been employed to raise and 
adoni; he prostrated himself before the chapel of 
the sacrament, and then proceeded on towards the 
main altar. An old man was looking wistfully at 
tlie throne of Corinthian brass which fills the 
choir. His eyes met those of Anselmo ; there was 
no one near them. “ You are come,” said he to 
the latter, “ to visit the temple of God in the 
time of onr captivity, but you must not despair, 
young man ; the power of man is fragile, but 
that which is worshipped here is eternal. See 
those words written there before you :—Etportai 
inferi non pirvalebiiiit advenus navi. And they 
have not prevailed for eighteen centuries; shall 
they prevail nowJ No!” and he crossed himself, 
and turned round with Anselmo to go out of the 
church. They talked iji a low voice of the ru¬ 
mours of the day, of the health of the Pontiff. 
“ He is immured within the walls of the Quiri- 
nal; he is continually in prayer; but at the same 
time, he, excellent Fatlier, recommends still, peace 
and resignation to all his subjects. He wdll hear 
of no disturbance, of,no popular attempt in his 
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favour. He loves his people like a true father ; 
he has always done all he could for their happi¬ 
ness.” 

And indeed Pius, during the eight years of his 
troubled pontificate, had effected many useful 
improvements in the country over which he ruled. 
His impoverished finances, his limited and pre¬ 
carious situation, the inveterate habits of the 
people, the old forms and routine of church go¬ 
vernment, his own scrupulous and gentle nature, 
the prejudices of some of his advisers, had pre¬ 
vented him doing more. However, he enacted 
laws to bind the great proprietors of the immense 
untilled lands of the Campagna to cultivate their 
estates, or to give up, for a moderate retribu¬ 
tion, those which they could not cultivate; he 
allowed premiums for the plantations of trees ; 
he completed the cadasfro of the Roman pro¬ 
vinces, began by his predecessors, and fixed upon 
its basis the rate of a moderate land-tax, in lieu 
of the arbitrary contributions which were exacted 
before ; he abolished the unjust exemptions of the 
upper classes, and made every one contribute in 
proportion to the wants of the State ; he enforced 
a rigid economy in tlie expenses of his household, 
and of the different departments of the adminis¬ 
tration ; he established manufactures of wool and 
cotton in the different workhouses for the poor; 
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he instituted an office of I'poteche., or register for 
mortgages, for the security of capitalists, and the 
assistance of land-owners and speculators; he 
ordered excavations at Rome and Ostia; he re¬ 
purchased several objects of the arts of which Rome 
had been plundered, and which were still to be 
recovered ; he withdrew from circulation the base 
coin which had been issued during the revolu¬ 
tionary wars, and which, being enormously depre¬ 
ciated, was a source of the greatest distress to the 
poor classes, and replaced it by standard silver 
and gold, which operation cost the treasury a 
million and a half of dollars; he issued the bull 
jwst diulurnas, in which a complete plan of public 
economy, and of reform of the courts of justice 
and of the criminal laws, was laid down, a plan 
which, from the disturbed state of the times, was 
but imperfectly followed. 

These were some of the public acts of the up¬ 
right Pius, when in the plenitude of his power. 
When, after years of vexations, and when insults 
after insults had been heaped on him by the very 
man whom he had obliged at the risk of disobliging 


the rest of Europe, his calm firmness, his dignifiea 
remonstrations, and his pious resignation, did not 
produce any effect on the iron soul of the Con¬ 
queror, Pius evinced a hopeless tenacity in sup¬ 
porting what he considered the rights of his See; 

VoL. II. s 
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this was in part the effect of the ungenerous treat¬ 
ment he had received, which made him mistrust 
the man who had repeatedly and bitterly disap¬ 
pointed him. When in consequence of Napoleon’s 
decree of May, 1809, which look away the re¬ 
maining provinces and the city of Rome from the 
Pontiff, the latter excommunicated the Emperor 
and those who assisted him in this last spoliation, 
even then Pius mitigated the sentence, and ex¬ 
plained clearly that it was a mere spiritual punish¬ 
ment to bring the offender to repentance, and by 
no means intended to excite the people to revolt. 
He denied (and that was a great step for a Pope) 
that Sovereigns can be deposed by the church of 
Rome; and he declared that their subjects cannot 
be freed from their oath of fidelity by the ponti¬ 
fical authority; that if, in former times, some 
Popes had freed the subjects of Sovereigns from 
their oath of allegiance, this had been generally 
after the said Sovereigns had already been deposed 
by the states and the magnates of the kingdom, 
and therefore only a confirmation of the deposition 
decreed and already effected by the competent au¬ 
thority, ill the same manner as the consecration of 
Sovereigns by the Popes or Bishops is only a con¬ 
firmation, in the name of the Supreme Being, of 
th^ election already m.ade on earth by men ; that 
these were the tenets of the Roman church; that 
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he, Pius, was not ignorant tliat these tenets had 
been sometimes abused, or misconstrued; that 
thi s is the common lot of every institution in this 
world, and that, therefore, the Roman See was not 
averse from moderate reforms which might be re¬ 
quired by particular times. He stated also, that if 
Pius VI. his predecessor, when dragged away from 
Rome by the French republicans, had given leave 
to his subjects to tender tlie oath of fidelity to the 
new government, this was meant in a sense purely 
temporal ; besides which, that Pontift’ had to deal 
with the Directory, a government which did not 
acknowledge the catholic church, and therefore 
was not obedient to its laws; whilst he, Pius 
VII., had to do with Napoleon, who had sub¬ 
mitted himself to the authorilv of the Roman 
church by the act of his coronation, and who had 
ever since assumed the character of the eldest son 
of the church, and therefore was amenable to its 
laws. 

Such wore the sentimonts of Pius VII., senti¬ 
ments which deserve to lie recorded as the most- 
explicit and liberal ever proclaimed by the Roman 
church. Upon these the Pope look his stand, 
and from these no human force, no threats, no pri¬ 
vation, no length of captivity could make him 
swerve. Whatever be the opinions of men, when 
they are so sincerely, so conscientiously, so scru- 
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pulously, and so disinterestedly supported, they 
deserve respect. 

Anselmo finally left Rome, and proceeded to 
Leghorn.- He found there some young relatives, 
who received him with all the warmth of kind¬ 
ness. They were Protestants, but did not like 
Anselmo the less for his having chosen to keep the 
faith in which he had been brought up. They 
procured Anselmo some temporary employment 
for the moment, so as to place him above de¬ 
pendence. Meantime they knew of his views of 
leaving Italy altogether, and they did not dis¬ 
countenance them. Aiiselmo’s bias was fixed ; he 
disliked the prevailing system, and he could not 
bear the idea of being, vsome day or other, forced 
by the conscription to become one among the 
myriads of miserable instruments for protracting 
injustice and oppression. The first news lie heard 
on arriving at Leghorn was that the next day was 
fixed for drawing the names of the conscripts of 
the department (Tuscany being then united to 
France), who were to march immediately to the 
army. One of Anselmo’s cousins was among the 
conscripts. His father came to see Anselmo, in 
all the distress of paternal anxiety. “ I have 
brought up my son in an honourable profession 
till tK\. age of eighteen,” said he; “ he was now 
in a fair way to do well in the world, and they 
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are going to snatch him from me, to take him, 
with a musket on his shoulders, to distant coun> 
tries, to fight for interests to which we are 
strangers—to ruin his constitution, if not to take 
away his life, and perhaps to corrupt his mind and 
to brutalize his manners. And this is the system 
that is to regenerate Europe, the boast of civili¬ 
zation !’* 

However, Anselmo’s cousin was spared for the 
moment. He drew one of the favourable num¬ 
bers, and was left in the reserve. But in the 
following wars, when the demand for recruits 
became every day more pressing, he was called 
out, and it was with difficulty, and by a very 
heavy sacrifice, that a substitute was found, and 
even after that he was continually in alarm; for 
if the substitute had deserted, he would have been 
immediately obliged to march. 

The two da 3 ^s tliat the drawing lasted at the 
Mairio were days of general sorrow for the Leg- 
hornese. Many young men, whose parents had 
exhausted their little resources to procure them a 
liberal education, that they might follow some of 
the respectable professions, were obliged to march, 
not having the means of procuring substitutes, and 
few of them ever returned. “ And this because a 
Corsican, who is become Emperor of France, 
chooses to annex our inoffensive Ttiscany to his 
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overgrown empire, and to alter thus all our habits 
and change the whole course of our pursuits; to 
destroy our commerce by his outrageous decrees, 
and oblige us to give him our children to support 
him in these enormities !” Thus exclaimed the un¬ 
fortunate Tuscans, and curses, not loud but deep, 
were lieard in the streets and in the dwellings of 
Leghorn. Tlie Tuscans were then novices in the 
system of Napoleon. In after times, when the 
recurrence of the same scenes made them accus¬ 
tomed to the sight of sorrow and misery, the 
drawing of the fatal lottery lost some of its 
teiTors, and parents became more apathetic at the 
loss of their sons. Tims the most essential senti¬ 
ments of nature became weakened, and demo¬ 
ralization proceed('d with raj^id strides. Yet 
ther<? are those wlio talk of Napoleon having 
favoured morality. This may be true in some 
respects with regard to France, but certainly not 

in Italy- 
* 

In those lamentable times the traveller who 
proceeded from one state of Italy to the other, 
might bo compared to the father of Italian litera¬ 
ture journeying on ft’om circle to circle of the 
abodes of grief, meeting with, at every step, 

Nuovi torinenti, e iiuovi torinentati. 

In Naples, Anselmo had' witnessed military go¬ 
vernment, ill Rome confusion and civil conflicts, 
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in Tuscany, at last, he beheld Napoleon’s govern¬ 
ment established in its full plenitude, undisturbed 
and complete. Every thing went on orderly and 
regularly—despotism had assumed a certain form 
of studied civility—the lion was venerated, obeyed 
in silence and tremor, and he allowed vou to live 
and walk in sight of gendarmes, and talk of every 
thing except government and its agents : to fol¬ 
low your occupations or your amusements within 
the innumerable rules and regulations the police 
prescribed ; in short, to do any thing that he did 
not choose to forbid. If this be perfection in 
goveij]inent, then the Chinese government is the 
most perfect on earth. No glaring abuses in the 
administration—a strict regularity in the different 
departments—punctuality in the payments, but a 
multitude of formalities before one could obtain 
his riffht—blind obedience to the will of the Em- 
peror, and submission to his representatives—agri¬ 
culture and manufactures encouraged, but mari¬ 
time commerce annihilated—the streets cleared of 
beggaxo, but numerous families reduced to dis¬ 
tress-—roads and public buildings constructed, and 
private ones and religious houses falling into de¬ 
cay-laws enforced, but decrees from Paris above 
all law ;—this was the march of the system. 

Meantime, even the beautiful language of Italy 
felt the influence of the conqueror, and was neg- 
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lected for the sake of the French. Napoleon, by 
a decree* was pleased to allow that the Italian 
language might be used as well as the French in 
the pleadings before the courts of Tuscany, as 
well as in other legal transactions ! Another de¬ 
cree assigned an annual prize of five hundred 
Napoleons for the best work written in Italian. 

In the spring of the year 1809, Anselmo’s aunt, 
De Bree’s sister, came to Italy. She was a wo¬ 
man of abilities, of an excellent heart, and possessed 
of an independence. She had heard the whole 
account of her nephew’s wandering, and she felt a 
sympathy for him. She saw Anselmo, was pleased 
with him, loved him as if he had been her own 
son, and promised him her assistance. Anselmo 
expressed strongly his wish to leave Italy. The 
French had now full possession of all Italy; the 
formal incorporation of Rome was expected; it 
was therefore time to resolve speedily to leave the 
Continent before it were too late. After several 
consultations, it was agreed that Anselmo should 
endeavour to sail in some vessel for a neutral 
country, whence he might proceed to any of the 
islands of the Mediterranean out of the dominion 
of the French. The only neutral territories were 
those ^jelonging to the Sultan, and to the Levant; 
therefore, Anselmo directed his thoughts thither. 
Once there, he would be supplied with iiitroduc- 
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tions and means for his future career, either in 
the commercial or any other line that would offer 
itself. 

Anselmo’s prospects in leaving his native coun¬ 
try Mere now very different from what they had 
been at his first embarhation for Sardinia. He 
had noM' found again relations who were attached 
to him ; who had the power and the will to assist 
him in whatever part of the M'orld he might pro¬ 
ceed. They facilitated tlie means of obtaining 
his passports, and every thing M'as ready for his 
departnrc by tlie first vessel which should sail 
for the Levant, a rare occurrence at Leghorn in 
those times. 

The kindness of these relations, and especially 
of a female relation, made a beneficial impression on 
Anselmo’s heart. Anselmo’s feelings with respect 
to disparity of creeds look a calmer turn. “ Much 
evil has been done,” he thought, “ on account of 
these unfortunate divisions among Christians; and 
yet it is perhaps unavoidable that there should be 
divisions, but surely they might exist without 
rancour. And without rancour thev exist in 

m 

man)' ..iid many; how much kindness have I not 
experienced from Catholics, and how much kind¬ 
ness do 1 not now experience from Protestants. 
Perhaps most of these differences arise from mis¬ 
understanding each other, from words more than 
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from sense. Is it likely that one communion, one 
division of Christianity, should be the sole de¬ 
positary of the real meaning of the sacred books ? 
But the universal, the individual meaning of these 
books applies to all—the precepts are the same 
for Catholic and Protestant, for orthodox and 
schismatic. But the discipline ? Let every church 
have its discipline, that may be adapted to par¬ 
ticular countries, but let the morality be one.” 
Thus Anselmo thought, and wondered, and 
thought again, but his perplexities were now of a 
milder nature, and he felt more tranquil and 
happier. 

Anselmo, previous to his sailing, went to pass 
a few days with his relatiyes, at their country 
house. In the quiet retreat of Montenero, he 
spent some of the Iiappiest hours he had yet passed. 
There he forgot for awhile his own vicissitudes, 
and those of his country ; there, every thing ap¬ 
peared calm while Europe was in flames—for at 
that time the war raged by sea and by land, in 
Spain, in Austria, in the north of Italy, and in 
the Tyrol. From the hill of Montenero, Anselmo 
contemplated the busy town of Leghorn, the blue 
sea, the distant Apennines of Lucca and of Liguria, 
the Qi'^sky islands of Elba and Corsica, and the 
plain of Pisa. “ Soon shall I leave all this,’* he 
thought, “ to go where beyond the sea, to strange 
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barbarous lands. Why could I not remain in this 
solitude, and enjoy a quiet existence as so many 
others do, and let the world fight its battles as it 
will?” Because young men are not made for 
leisure, because they must earn by their own ex* 
ertions, the right of enjoying it in after life, and 
this ought to apply to all; hereditary fortune does 
not remove the obligation. 

The last accounts Anselmo heard of the political 
events of the Continent were more than ever dis¬ 


tressing. The bulletins came in dire succession 
from east and west, and brought accounts of tor¬ 
rents of blood spilt in vain, of countries devas¬ 
tated, of multitudes of victims sacrificed. The 
new war entered into by Austria did not succeed 
better than the preceding. The fortune of Na¬ 
poleon, checked for a while on the Danube, re¬ 
covered its ascendancy in the fields of Wagram. 
The brave but unfortunate Tyrolese were left to 
their fate. Some districts of the north of Italy, 
which, on the approacli of the Archduke John of 
Austria, had shown symptoms of dissatisfaction at 
the yoke of France, were treated with all the rigour 


of mill».arv retaliation, 
were again at work. 


The militarv commissions 

•/ 

Meantime, the south of 


Italy was far from quiet. Insurrections still showed 
themselves in the Abruzzi, and in Calabria. 


After the wars of the Tyrol, Calabria, and Spain, 
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whatever prestiges, whatever enthusiasm, what¬ 
ever sympathy there might have been till then, in 
many a well organized and sensible mind, towards 
Napoleon, was at an end. All aspirations or pre¬ 
tensions after equity, liberty, and the happiness 
of mankind, seemed to have completely ceased in 
him. He was now considered in the light of a 
stern conqueror, ambitious and unpitying, who 
evidently aspired to universal monarchy, and who 
talked of his dynasty of being shortly the oldest 
in Europe. Even his partisans saw him with fear 
and mistrust; affection was completely worn out; 
all parties feared him, obeyed him, but disliked 
him—jacobins, constitutionalists, and royalists. 
The General of the army of Italy, the First Consul, 
were forgotten; it appeared as if he were no longer 
the same person. People on the Continent gave 
up all hopes of a better futurity—they accused 
or doubted of Providence; others fell in and went 
along with the stream, thinking it was destiny. 
Such was particularly the state of Italian minds, 
after the news of the battle of Wagram. The 
terrible warning oiDmiie^Lasciate ogm speranza, 
vox ch' entrate, might have been written at tlie 
entrance of the Peninsula. All was passiveness, 
forced ^Resignation, gloom. The only persons who 
still maintained an appearance of gaiety, were 
those who were in the employment of the govern- 
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merit, and they formed a very numerous class. 
Yet even among them, all the inspirations of their 
better judgment could not be stifled. Several 
of them spoke freely about the impolicy of the 
Spanish war. Our emperor,” said one of them, 
a Frenchman rather high in office, “ our emperor 
despises too much public opinion, and opinion 
will cause his ruin.” “ When the breaking up 
comes,” said anotlier,we shall not find refuge 
even in France,” The army alone stood more 
confident than ever. Elated with their astonish¬ 
ing victories, they set no limits to the prospects of 
their future conquests. 

From conquered Vienna, Napoleon ordered the 
annexation of Rome and its territory, not to the 
kingdom of Italy, but to France. Shortly after 
the news came of the Pope’s palace having been 
entered by escalade, in the night of the 5th July, 
by a troop composed of French soldiers, and of 
Roman sbirri, and olliers of the dregs of the 
people, the Pontiff being carried off and sent to 
Savona. This was the last news Anselmo heard 
of his native country before he left Leghorn. 
Shortly after, having taken leave of his newly 
found relations, he embarked on board a vessel 
for the Turkish coast. A few days after, it would 
have been too late. An order came, not to give 
passports to any Roman native to quit the Freneh 
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territory: Anselmo was then already far off at 
sea» 

Yet before Anselmo left his beautiful Italy he 
felt many a pang of bitter regret. Italy is a 
country, the impressions and recollections of 
which entwine themselves around the heart too 
firmly to be broken asunder at will. It possesses, 
above all, the mystic charm of physical and in¬ 
tellectual beauty mixed together. It is a country 
which, as long as its purple mountains shall con¬ 
tinue to tower above it—as long as its plains shall 
continue to smile in the rays of the genial sun— 
as long as its blue seas shall continue to wash its 
picturesque coasts—so long will it delight the eye 
and warm the heart of the beholder. Long after 
the pompous ruins of its ancient glory shall be 
erased from the surface of the earth; long after 
the not less stupendous monuments of a wonder¬ 
working religion will have given way to the un¬ 
sparing hand of time, or to the neglect of a colder 
race of men; long after its castles and its obelisks, 
its palaces, and its temples, nay, Peter’s holy 
fane itself shall be strewed in the dust; long after 
all traces of its former splendour shall be obli¬ 
terated (if such is to be its fate), Italy’s natural 
beauties will remain while this globe shall continue 
to roll in the orbit assigned to it by an all-powerful 
hand ; it will still appear as it appeared of yore 
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to the first Greek and Trojan navigators—the 
most lovely land under the sun. 

The friends of Anselmo heard of his safe arrival 
on the Turkish shore; they waited anxiously for 
accounts of his further progress ; year after year 
passed, and no news came. The total interruption 
of communication by sea, the disturbed slate of 
the world, perhaps Anselmo’s death, were the 
reasons ascribed for this long silence. Mean¬ 
time portentous and dismal events came to engross 
the attention of every one on the Continent; the 
war in Spain, and the campaign of Russia, 
drowned all memory of former occurrences, and, 
by degrees, Anselmo was forgotten in his native 
country, as if he had never existed. 


THE END. 
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